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OPR GOOD SHIP SAILS TO-NIGHT, MARY. 


Our good ship sails to-night, Mary, 
And I must hasto away ; 

I see the banner waving 
Out in the little bay. 

Long, long I may he absent 
Upon the deep blue sea: 

But when I’m gone awaj', love. 

You’ll still remember me. 

My heart will e’er be true, Mary, 
Unto ohr early vow ; 

And though the ocean rolls between, 
’Twill beat as warm as now. 


This little token I will keep, 

Whate’er my fate may be ; 

I’ll wear it in my bosom, 

A priceless gift from thee. 

I cannot linger now, Mary— 

The shades of evening fall; 

The boat is waiting on the boach— 

I hear the well-known call. 

Then fare thee well, my dearest one— 
My home is on the sea ; 

Yet should my life be spared, Mary, 
I’ll come again to thee. J. H. E. 


THE STORY-TELLER. 


COUSINLY LOVE. 


Chapter I. 

“ And so, Caroline, we part to-morrow ; it is the first time we shall have 
been separated for a long time,” sighed a young man to the companion of his 
walk, as, on a summer’s evening, they were strolling through a spacious 
shrubbery, which bordered a lawn in front of a large old-fashioned house in 
the Elizabethan style of architecture. 

“ And who is to blame ? ” she asked. “ Whose fault is it that we do part ? 
Why did you choose the army for your profession ? ” 

“ My uncle wished it, as you yourself know,” he replied, “ and as I am at 
present dependent upon him, I had no alternative hut to adopt his choice.” 

“ Do not try to make me believe that you were compelled to go, Edward,” 
said the young girl. “My father gave you your choice of a profession, and 
you chose the army of your own free will.” 

“ What else could I do ? ” replied Edward. “ What other profession am 
I suited for ? Even if I had gone to Oxford as you wished we should still 
have been separated; besides, it is only for a few years.” 

“ Still, you need not have gone into the army,” she said. “ My father 
would not have compelled you to go into any profession if you yourself had 
not wished it. Edward,” she continued, after a pause, in a low tone, “ I have 
observed that you have seemed to shun my society of late. Why arc you so 
tired of home ? Is there anything on your mind ? Is it—answer me truly— 
that you have begun to love me less than you did ? ” 

“ Oh ! Caroline, how can you say this to me the night before I leave you ? 
Never have I swerved, even in a thought; never have I changed in my 
affection to you ! ” 

“ I believe you,” said Caroline, at length. “ I have given you my whole 
love, and if I thought for an instant that it was bestowed without return, I 

could- But I believe you faithfully, implicitly, so we will not talk thus 

on our last night together.” 

The cousins, for cousins the companions were, had been engaged for some 
time past. Edward Northcote was the only child of an officer of some rank in 
the army, who had died while his son was yet an infant. Edward’s mother had 
only survived his birth a few hours, so that he had been at a very early age 
throwm upon the protection of his uncle Sir William Northcote, a baronet of 
considerable wealth, who had willingly undertaken the charge, and brought 
him up as his own child. Sir William, having no son himself, his nephew 
was of course the next in succession to the baronetcy, and though Sir AVilliam 
was at liberty to dispose of the bulk of his property as he pleased, still a portion 
went w'ith the title. 

The darling project of Sir William’s life had been that his nephew Edward, 
when he grew up, should marry his cousin, the baronet’s only child. And so 
far his plans had been successful; brought up together as children, and only 
separated for a short time when Edward went to Eton, the cousins were 
deeply attached to each other, and thus there seemed no chance of anything 
thwarting Sir William’s w'islies. 

Edward Northcote, who w r as doted on by his uncle, had from an early age 
been too much accustomed to be his own master; even when he was still a 
child his slightest 'wishes had been always deferred to, 60 that he grew up 
accustomed to have every desire gratified, whether for good or evil. 
The consequence was, that when he, ardent in disposition and tired with 
his quiet life at Northcote Hall, had expressed his wish to go into the world 
for a few years before his marriage, Sir William had offered but a feeble 
opposition. Confident that the affections of his child and her cousin were 
firmly fixed on each other, and little dreading that any change of scene or of 
life could alter Edward’s love for Catherine, he perhaps thought it only 
just that Edward, before he settled down for life at Northcote Hall, should 
see a little more of the world than he had yet seen; so he purchased a com¬ 
mission for bis nephew in a cavalry regiment then stationed at York. 
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Caroline Northcote, just in her eighteenth year, had been deprived of her 
mother’s care at a very early age, and being consequently brought up by her 
father, who in his affection conceded everything to her, was accustomed to 
much the same deference and liberty that her cousin had enjoyed. Devotedly 
attached both to her father and cousin, she still looked upon them as bound 
to perform her slightest wish. Of a tall, commanding figure, if anything 
slightly too tall, her features dark and beautifully regular, she seemed one of 
those bcinga whom nature had rather intended to fill a throne than to pass 
through any humbler sphere of life. She considered her cousin Edward as 
her destined husband and loved him accordingly ; perhaps she herself hardly 
knew the depth of the love she bore to him. She had never doubted his 
affection to her, as conscious of her own beauty and her own love to him, she 
considered that he could not do otherwise than return that affection. At the 
first mention of Edward’s going into the army she had for a short time felt 
unhappy; but her cousin’s parting words had dispelled any suspicions that 
otherwise might have lurked in her breast. 

The parting between the cousins was over, promises of constancy exchanged, 
and Edward Northcote on his way to join his regiment at York. 

Despite his sorrow, sincere as it was, at parting from his home, his brow 
got more cheerful as the coach rattled along the road, now passing through 
some small town, now slowly walking up some steep hill, giving its passengers 
ample leisure to admire the beauties of the country around them; and what 
young man who possessed prospects like Edward Northcote could long feel 
sorrow, even at a first parting with those he loved? Young, handsome, just 
entering a profession that was his own choice, and with a good income, with 
the prospect when he was tired of that profession of a beautiful and loving 
wife, and a comfortable home to retire to, how could he help feeling happy, 
notwithstanding a natural regret at the first parting with his friends? Edward 
Northcote was cheerful, hut yet his happiness was not that which the young 
and ingenuous usually feel, full of hope and expectations of enjoyment of the 
world they are going to join ; it was rather the sensation of relief from the 
quiet life he had lately led, the feeling of pleasure—nay, pleasure would hardly 
express it—of pride at being able thus to have his wish accomplished. He 
certainly did, as most would, look forward with anticipations of great enjoy¬ 
ment to the gay and dissipated life he was about to lead; but it was not with 
the anticipations of the young and happy, but rather of an old and accomplished 
man of pleasure. His natural disposition was greatly impregnated with evil, 
which thus showed itself even in his thoughts. 

“ A fine day for travelling,” he remarked to the passenger next him. 

“Very, indeed,” replied the gentleman addressed, starting at the sound of 
Edward’s voice, and scanning his features attentively. “ I beg your pardon, 
but is your name Northcote ? I think I can hardly he mistaken ? ” 

“ My name is Northcote,” said Edward, hastily turning round, “ and yours ? 
Why, bless me, you can’t be-” 

“Charley Angerstein, at your service,” replied the other laughing, “your 
old Eton chum; hut what on earth are you doing here ? You are the last 
person I expected to meet on the top of, a Yorkshire coach. Where are you 
going to ? ” 

“ I am on my way to join my regiment at York. I have just been gazetted 
to the Dragoons,” said Edward, smiling. 

“Here’s luck then!” said Angerstein, with his still boyish laugh, which 
Edward remembered so well. “ Why, I am living at York now; only think 
of chance throwing us together again.” 

“ Luck indeed,” replied Edward, “for I believe my regiment will remain 
at York some time ; but what have you been doing since you left Eton ? I 
heard you were going iuto the Church.” 

“ So I was,” said Angerstein, “ but I came into a little property, and pre¬ 
ferred a roving life to going to school again at college.” 

They talked on as old schoolfellows will when they meet in after life, of old 
times at school, of cricket matches at Lord’s, of boating races, of many a 
boyish deed, the recollection of which still gave them pleasure. When indeed 
does the memory of school days gone by fail to give pleasure ? Who can look 
back upon his boyish days at a public school without recalling a thousand 
pleasing recollections ; old friendships, old familiar faces, spring up and crowd 
round you. The recollections of the boyish world, when the summit of your 
wishes was to be in the eleven, or the crack boat—your boyish ambition, and 
what has come of it ?—Such a retrospect seldom ever fails to throng the 
memory even of an old man with pleasant thoughts and recollections. What 
charm then must it have to two young men like Angerstein and Northcote, 
who were separated only by a few years from their late boyish world, and 
before whom their path in life lay open and easy, and to whom in the end 
happiness was to all appearances destined. 

“ Will you come and look me up to-morrow,” said Angerstein, as the coacli 
at length rattled through the streets of York, “ and let me introduce you to 
my aunt ? ” 

“I shall be delighted,” said Edward. “I suppose,” lie added, after a 
pause, “ you are all pretty gay in York.” 
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“Yes indeed,” said Angerstein, “plenty of balls and all that sort of thing; 
and IVIrs. 0 layering, my aunt, is among the gayest; but you won’t want many 
introductions, your regiment goes out a good deal.” 

“ Do you know many men in it ?” asked Edward. 

“ One or two,” replied Charles. “ Young Mowbray—I know him, and 
most of them by sight at least.” 

“ What sort of fellows are they ? ” asked Edward. 

“I’ll tell you what, old fellow,” replied Charles, “I suppose your purse is 
a pretty long one—at least it used to be at Eton, as a boy ; i>ut you will have 
to look out here.” 

“ How 60 ?” asked Edward. 

“ Why, I have dined at their mess two or three times, and each time, as far 
as I could see, their chief amusement is trying to win each other’s money— 
loo, and all that sort of thing. But here we are,” he said, as the coach 
stopped at the hotel. “ I shall see you to-morrow at my aunt’s, and I will 
show you afterwards the lions of York; there are a pretty considerable 
number of them, let me tell you. Well, good-bye for the present,” he added, 
waving his hand to Edward, who was busily employed in superintending the 
piling up on a cab of sundry mysteriously shaped tin cases, which military 
tailors always think right to add to an outfit. 

That business being with some difficulty accomplished, Edward got inside 
and drove oil to the barracks. 

Chapter II. 

► For one accustomed as Edward Northcote was to the quiet family dinners 
at Northcote Hall, only occasionally varied by the solemn dinner parties to 
the countv magnates who lived within reach of an invitation, the scene at 
the mess-dinner that evening possessed an indescribable charm. The free 
tone of the conversation, everybody seeming to be perfectly at ease, and 
talking quite unreservedly, pleased and enchanted him. He listened to their 
conversatioii ibout women, racing, cards, and felt that he had suddenly left 
the state of semi-boyhood he had so long been inland come out a man. He 
seemed to know every one at the table, and they seemed on as good terms 
with him as if they were acquaintances of years. He drank, moreover, large 
quantities of wine, as they all appeared to think it necessary to drink wine 
with him on his first night; and endeavouring to .appear as much at ease as 
he could, he joined in the conversation, which ,had just turned on the 
approaching garrison races. 

“ You will enter a horse for the cup, I suppose ? ” said a tall young man, 
with whom he had just taken wine. “ Of course you must. We all do.” 

“ I hardly know,” Replied Edward. “ As yet I have only my chargers, 
which I brought down with me, and- 

“ Of course you can’t enter them,” said another, to whom Edward had been 
introduced as Mr. Mowbray ; “ but you will soon be able to pick up a horse if 
you wish to enter one.” 

“ I have one I can sell you,” interposed a stout, warlike-looking gentle¬ 
man, with thick bushy moustaches and whiskers—“ a regular clipper. She 
will just suit you-” 

A roar of laughter interrupted the speaker. “ Don’t you have anything to 
do with Pilkington,” said one, laughing. “ He has been trying to sell that 
mare of his for the last year, but no one is green enough to buy her.” 

“ Nevertheless she has as good a chance of winning the cup as any horse 
that is entered,” returned Pilkington. 

“If she’ll only start,” laughed Mowbray; “we all know that. Why the 
last race you entered her for, you only got her to leave the starting-post as 
the rest of the field were coining in.” 

“Well, we shall see,” said. Pilkington. “If Pm not mistaken, she will 
give some of you trouble yet.” 

Edward listened to this and similar conversation, which lasted during 
dinner and some time after the cloth was removed. He heard them all intent 
upon the coming races, all eager to make bets—some of them mere hoys, as 
he perceived; and he determined not to be behind them—why should he be, 
he thought. His uncle gave him a liberal allowance ; and as he was only in 
the army for a few years, he determined to enjoy himself while he could. 
Accordingly the first opportunity that offered he drew Pilkington on one side, 
and asked him, “ Is the mare you want to sell really a good one ? ” 

“ lleally she is,” replied Pilkington. “Those fellows always are ready for 
ehaff; hut I think 6 he has as good a chance of winning as any of them.” 

“ What do you want for her ?” asked Edward. 

“ Why, as I am really hard up, I will take ninety guineas,” was the reply. 
“ I gave a hundred some months back for her myself; and if you want any 
one to ride her for you for the cup, as I have not got another mount, I shall 
be at your service.” 

Edward accepted the otfor and, after a few minutes’ more conversation, he 
found himself started in his new life with a mare already entered for the 
coming military races. 

“What are you going to do to-night, Northcote ?” asked Mowbray, coming 
up to them as they were talking. “Will you come up to my quarters, and 
have a cigar ? ” 

“ Certainly ; I shall be very happy,” was Edward’s reply. 

“Come along then. You’ll come too, won’t you, Pilkington? Wo shall 
have a little touch at loo by-and-byc; several fellows are coming up.” 

Half an hour afterwards saw Edward being instructed in the mysteries of 
loo, and, as beginners generally do their first game or so, winning. 

“Well, Pilkington,” said one who was dealing, “ what odds will you take 
about your mare., Lady Jersey? I'll give you five to one.” 

“ I have just sold her,” said Pilkington, “to Northcote. He wanted a 
horse to enter, and I’m going to ride for him.” 

“ Have you? ” said the first speaker. “Well, you can take it all the same.” 

“ My hook is pretty full already,” said Pilkington. “ Nevertheless-” 

I will take you,” cried Edward, interrupting him, flushed with his 
winnings, and the quantity of wine he had drunk. 


“ Done in ponies!” cried Mowbray, who was sitting opposite him. 

Edward booked this and several other bets as well he was able. Of the rest 
of the evening he had but a vague recollection of alternately winning ami 
losing large sums and imbibing great quantities of spirits. The noise, the 
laughing and talking, together with the atmosphere of smoke he was in, and 
to which he was totally unaccustomed, all tended to bewilder and confuse 
him, until at length he was. led oft* to his quarters in a state of almost 
insensibility. 

So ended Edward’s first night away from Northcote Hall — a good 
beginning, promising a good end. Not once had lie thought of his uncle 
and cousin during the whole evening. Better, far better, for him and for all, 
if he had stayed quietly at home ; better, if Sir William had never yielded to 
his wish to see life, if this is the life he wished to see. 

Chapter III. 

The next morning Edward awoke'with a very confused idea of what had 
passed on the previous evening, lie remembered he had purchased a horse, 
which was entered for the military cup, and also that he had played cards 
till a very late hour; but all his thoughts were mixed up in a mauner he 
never remembered before. While he was leisurely dressing, Charles Angerstein 
entered the room. 

“ Why, old fellow, you are late this morning,” were his first words. 

“ Yes,” replied Edward. “ I was np late last night. It being my first night 
at mess, they kept it up till an early hour this morning.” 

“ Well, are you ready to pay your devoirs to the ladies? ” asked Charles. 
“ I gave them such a flaming account of you, that they are both very anxious 
to see you, in order to judge for themselves.” 

“ Ladies? ” repeated Edward. “ I thought there was only your aunt.” 

“ Oh, there is my cousin, too,” replied Charles, “ Miss Clavering.” 

“ You never mentioned her,” said Edward, laughing; “hut I don’t look 
very presentable this morning. Do I ? ” 

“ Well, you certainly do look more like the ghost of yourself than the 
corporeal reality,” was the laughing reply; “but we will walk there, and it 
will bring a little colour to your cheeks perhaps. Come, if you’re ready, we 
may as well start; it is getting late.” 

Arrived, after a brisk walk, which somewhat refreshed Edward, at Mrs. 
Clavering’s, he was introduced by Charles as his particular friend both to Mrs. 
Clavering and her niece, who was seated working by her side. 

Viola Clavering was rather below the middle height, and of that extremely 
winning beauty which defies description. Her features, takeu separately, 
might perhaps not be found faultless ; but it was the expression, the gentle, 
loveable expression, of her countenance which surprised and fascinated the 
beholder at first sight. Her hair was of the darkest auburn hue ; her eyes 
were a rich hazel, and her figure faultless; altogether her toute ensemble was 
such as a painter would wish for as a model for some beautiful divinity. 
Viola was Charles Angerstein’s cousiu on his mother’s side, aud being left an 
orphan, had since resided with her aunt, Mrs. Clavering, who was also her 
guardian. Her father, who had been a partner in a large firm in Manchester, 
.had bequeathed to her a fortune, which rendered her perfectly independent of 
her aunt. 

“My nephew tells me that you were a great friend of his at Eton, Mr. 
Northcote,” said Mrs. Clavering, after the first introductions were over. 

“Yes, Angerstein and I used to see a good deal of each other there,” 
replied Edward, abstractedly, for he could hardly withdraw his eyes from 
gazing on Miss Clavering. “We went there the same year, aud left nearly 
together.” 

“ Neither of us .having done anything to render our names very illustrious 
there,” interposed Charles, laughing, “at least I can answer for myself.” 

“You are prepared, no doubt, Mr. Northcote,” said Mrs, Clavering, 
watching with some amusement Edward’s evident fascination with her niece, 
“for a good deal of gaiety in York.” 

“ Oh, yes, I told him that you were all very gay,” said Charles, “ and as 
he lias joined such a gay regiment, he will do as tile rest, I have no doubt.” 

“ Do you go out much, Miss ClaYering ? ” asked Edward of Viola, who 
had remained silent hitherto. 

“ Oh, yes,” she replied, with naivete, “ I am very fond of dancing, and we 
have such delightful balls here, that I wish they were oftener tliau they are. 
Are you going to Mrs. Sheppie’s dance to-morrow evening ? ” she ask^d. 

“No, I believe not,” replied Edward, hesitating; “that is to say — 
that-” 

“ In fact that you have not got an invitation,” said Charles, laughing. 
“ Will it be such a difficult business to procure him one, aunt ?” he asked, 
turning to Mrs. Clavering. 

“I shall be very happy if Mr. Northcote will join my party,” said Mrs. 
Clavering, graciously. “ I am sure that Mrs. Shoppie will be very glad to 
see him.” 

Edward gladly bowed his thanks. 

During the conversation Edward shook off the effects of his overnight’s 
dissipation, and when he took his leave after a prolonged call he managed to 
leave behind him a very agreeable impression with them all. 

Edward, on his own part, was fascinated with Viola; the grace of her 
person, the gentleness and vivacity of her conversation, all assisted to enthrall 
hum He felt to her as he thought he had never felt to any one else, even hi's 
cousin; and as he walked home he could not dismiss her imago from his 
I thoughts. 

| Caroline Northcote might have trembled if she could have read Edward’s 
thoughts after his visit to the Claverings ; if she could have believed in the 
faithlessness of her cousin she might well have dreaded Viola's attractions, 
and anticipated all the miseries that unrequited alfection can bring ; but she 
did not know her cousin’s disposition; she only knew him in the light he had 
always appeared to her, affectionate, ardent, and loving. She did not know 
the innate fickleness of his nature, the egotistical love of self, which were 
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his chief characteristics, and which caused him to pursue eagerly every passing 
whim, to consider that what he chiefly lived for was to gratify his own 
selfish passions, reckless of the amount or misery he might cause others. 

Viola Clavering was just the woman to win his ardent, changeable affec¬ 
tions. . Her beauty and gentleness produced a great effect on him, and already^ 
had nearly banished the recollection of his unfortunate cousin—unfortunate" 
in loving such a man as Edward Northcote. Edward moreover had begun to 
feel that there was an irksome restraint placed over him. His proud, badly- 
regulated mind revolted at the idea of a wife chosen for him, even although 
she was the daughter of the kind old man who had been more than a parent 
to him. He only needed to see Viola Clavering a few times more, to make 
him rebel against all the arrangements that had been made for him by his 
uncle, and to entirely dismiss his cousin from his thoughts. 

Chapter IV. 

The next day passed slowly enough with Edward Northcote until it was 
time to dress for Mrs. Sheppie’s ball. Full of the most joyous anticipations of 
again meeting Viola Clavering, and not suffering a thought of his absent cousin 
to cloud his enjoyment, he proceeded to dress himself with more than ordinary 
care, and, after giving a last hasty glance of satisfaction at his own good looks 
in the mirror, drove off to Mrs. Clavering’s house, as he was to go with her to 
the ball. 

"When they alighted from the carriage which conveyed them to Mrs. 
Sheppie’s, Edward felt a sensation of extreme enjoyment as he followed Mrs. 
Clavering and Charles into the already crowded room with Viola on his arm; 
the touch of her small hand as it lightly rested on his arm caused a thrill of 
happiness to vibrate through his whole frame ; and when a short time after¬ 
wards he whirled her round in the intoxicating waltz and felt her light weight 
on his arm, he thought that this indeed was happiness, and such happiness as 
he never had felt before. Viola too seemed thoroughly to enjoy the dance, 
and entered with all her natural vivacity into the conversation which ensued 
when it was ended. 

“ What a delightful ball this is! ” said Viola, as they promenaded round 
the room. 

“ It is the most delightful one I ever was at,” was Edward’s reply. “ And 
that last waltz I enjoyed more than ever I remember enjoying a dance 
before.” 

“Was it so very enchanting, then? ” asked Viola, looking up smilingly. 

“‘How could any one help enjoying it, with you as a partner?” was- 
Edward’s reply, as he gazed with admiration and love into Viola’s face. 

“ I was n<?t aware that you were such ail enthusiastic admirer of dancing, 
Mr. Northcote,” Viola replied, smiling. 

“ Nor did I know myself how much it was possible to enjoy a dance until 
that delicious waltz,” said Edward. 

At this moment Charles Angerstein approached, and claimed Viola’s hand 
for a quadrille which was just forming. 

“ Are you engaged for the dance after this ? ” asked Edward, eagerly, as 
Charles was leading her away; “ if not, will you dance it with me ? ” 

Viola looked back and smiled an assent, ana then, turning to Charles, said, 
“ Oh ! Charley, how I admire your friend; he is indeed an acquisition to our 
circle at York.” 

“ I am glad you like him,” said Charles, rather coldly. “ He is indeed 
Svell calculated to win on you more every time you meet him.” 

“ And then he dances so exquisitely,” said Viola. 

“ Why, really, my little cousin is getting quite enthusiastic,” said Charles, 
smiling. “Edward Northcote ought to be proud of such a pahegyric 
from you.” 

Viola blushed. “ I only meant that it is very agreeable to have a partner 
who dances so well; it doubles the pleasure of the waltz.” 

Charles sighed. Although he had long been affectionately attached to his 
cousin, he pm-haps did not know the depth of his love till now that there was 
a chance of losing her. 

In the meantime Edward was standing leaning against the door, not caring 
to dance without Viola for his partner, and as he watched her every movement 
while she was dancing he thought that he would give worlds to win her ; but 
then he recollected that his uncle would never forgive him, and he was aware 
that he was all but dependent upon him, and he thought that even to gain 
Viola he could not lose all chance of succeeding to his uncle’s property. He, 
therefore, made up his min4 that he must wait; his uncle was old, he thought, 
and would, considering that his nephew was engaged to his daughter, in all 
probability leave him the property unconditionally, and that then Viola might 
be his. He determined, therefore, to wait, and not to commit himself 
too soon. While he was thus heartlessly calculating upon deceiving his uncle 
and* cousin, Mr. Mowbray came up and addressed him. 

“ Why, Northcote, I did not know you were acquainted with the Sheppies,” 
he said. 

“ Oh ! I came with Mrs. Clavering’s party,” replied Edward. “ Angerstein, 
her nephew, is an old schoolfellow of mine and introduced me.” 

“ What a beautiful girl Miss Clavering is ! ” remarked Mowbray, gazing at 
where Viola wav standing. 

“ She is, inueed !” said Edward. 

“What, are you bit there ? ” said Mowbray, laughing. “ Well, I wish you 
luck. I don’t know which I admire most myself—her fortune or her figure.” 

“ Has she any fortune, then ? ” asked Edward, eagerly. 

“What! didn’t you know that?” laughed Mowbray. “You are a 
disinterested lover, indeed. Why, she has got something to the tune of a 
hundred thousand, all as safe as the bank, in her late father’s firm in 
Manchester. You see I am better up in details than you are. If you don’t 
mind what you are about I shall try my luck at cutting you out myself.” 

Edward smiled and made no reply; his conversation with Mowbray 
determined him. Viola’s fortune, then, would nearly compensate for the loss 
of his uncle’s, and he made up his mind that she should be his. A few I 


minutes afterwards he was again dancing with Viola and engaged in an 
animated conversation with her. 

It was now Charles Angerstein’s turn to stand and watch his cousin while 
she was dancing, and the sight evidently did not please him, for his brow 

f rew clouded as he mnrmured to himself, “I do not understand what 
Torthcote is about. He can only be amusing himself for the hour, as he told me 
himself that he was engaged to his cousin Miss Northcote. It may be very 
amusing for him to flirt with Viola, but it is not fair to her. I must speak 
to her and put her on her guard.” 

Why lose time, Charles Angerstein ? While you are delaying the harm may 
be done.. Watch well over your cousin; she is too loving and gentle to be 
thus sacrificed. Rather let her remain ujiwedded and in seclusion all her life, 
than become the wife of Edward Northcote. 

Chapter V. 

While Edward was thus going on in York, regardless of what he owed to 
his uncle, and of the affection that was due from him to his beautiful cousin; 
with the innate selfishness of his character sacrificing all honour and gratitude 
to the gratification of his own fickle whims, we will return to Northcote 
Hall. The contrast was great. With Caroline Northcote, conscious of her 
own love, and little doubting that of her cousin, the time passed on smoothly. 
She regarded not the past, but only looked forward to the time when Edward 
would get tired of the army, and return home; she thought it was only fair 
that he should go out into the world for a short time before he married, and 
therefore resigned herself to it, anticipating greater pleasure when he would 
return to her. His frequent applications for money were her chief disquietude; 
but she fancied that this would not last; that it was only the wildness of a 
youth who had just left home, and therefore exerted all her influence with her 
father to get him to forward the remittances, solacing herself with the 
thought that by this she was gratifying her cousin. Perhaps .'U rwas that, by 
having to make excuses for Edward to Sir William so often, she had unwittingly 
persuaded herself it was only the consequence of the natural follies of- youth. 
Not that Sir William at first needed much solicitation, he avus too fondly 
attached to his nephew for that; but he at last began to think that Edward’s 
| applications were too frequent, and it needed all Caroline’s influence to prevent 
his remonstrating Avith him more harshly than he had yet done. 

| Sir William and his daughter were seated at breakfast one morning, when 
i the post brought a letter to Caroline from her cousin. These letters from 
1 EdAvard were Avhat she chiefly looked forward to, but latterly they had con¬ 
tained little else but requests that she Avould ask for remittances for him. With 
something akin to a sigh, therefore, she opened the letter. 

“ It is from EdAvard, is it not ? ” said Sir William, looking up. 

“Yes, lather,” said Caroline, “it is his handwriting.” 

“ Any news again ? ” asked Sir William. 

“ None,” replied Caroline, with a sigh, “ but that he is in Avant of some more 
money, and writes to request me to ask you to send him a remittance.” 

“You are right; that is no news no av,” said Sir William, rather sarcas¬ 
tically ; “ his letters contain little else. I cannot make out Avhat Edward 
does with all the money I send him. I sent him a large suirf only last week.” 
“ Still,” urged Caroline, “ he says he is greatly in want of it.” 

“ Yes, be may be greatly in want of it,” said Sir William, impatiently ; 
“ but he ought to be able to live upon the handsome aliOAvance I make him. 
.1 shall make him leave the army if he does not take care.” 

“ You will not refuse him this time, however,” continued Caroline, rising, 
and Avalking over to her father. “You know that young men Avhen they leave 
home for the first time are apt to be a little wild, and I have no doubt but 
that Edward will soon settle down and live more quietly; besides he is only 
I to be in the army for a few years, and I dare say he thinks it only fair that 
he should enjoy himself while he is there.” 

“ EdAvard may think himself lucky in his mediator,” said Sir William, 
smiling, and kissing his daughter's fair broAV. “ I suppose I must yield to 
your combined entreaties, and send him the money he Avants ; but I will read 
him a good lesson, and tell him I will not stand any more of this Avildness.” 

“ Noav you know you will not do anything of the sort,” replied Caroline. 
“ You will please to give me the money and let me send it, as it is only fair 
that as I have been his ambassadress, I should have the pleasure of communi¬ 
cating the success of my mission.” 

Sir William yielded after a little resistance to his daughter’s Avishes, and 
EdAvard’s application was successful; but if Caroline could only have seen 
that while she, thus constant in her love, was employing herself in obtaining 
money from her indulgent parent for his extravagance, her cousin was 
tranferring his love to a rival, the shock would have indeed been a bitter 
one. 

Caroline was in a deceitful calm, and the storm Avas soon to burst <mr 
her, which would rudely destroy her fond hopes, blight her young affections, 
and ruthlessly dispel all those sweet dreams of future happiness she had so 
long indulged in. 

Caroline Northcote had good cause to nerve herself for the coming trial. 
If she could but have seen Viola Clavering, she might well have trembled for 
her own future. But not knoAving the perfidious nature of her cousin’s dispo¬ 
sition, she remained in a false tranquillity. 

• Chapter VI. 

Some weeks had rolled past since the night of Mrs. Sheppie’s ball, and 
each day had encreased Edward’s passion for Viola Clavering. Viola, too, 
from the first, seemed struck by his frank manly appearance, and to bestoAv 
on him her young affections. And Mrs. Clavering, knowing that EdAvard’s 
prospects Averc good, gave them every opportunity of meeting. 

In the mean time Edward Northcote had plunged into every description of 
extravagance and dissipation; he had gambled and lost heavily; and noAV 
the time of the races had arrived, and unless EdAvard’s horse avoii, he Avould be 
still more deeply involved. Although Sir William had hitherto complied 
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'with, every demand for money that his nephew had made, Edward could 
hardly expect him to remain so complaisant, and, having no private means of 
.his own, he was without any other resource. 

The racecourse was numerously attended; and amongst the rest of the 
company Viola and her aunt arrived, Viola looking, as Edward thought 
when he went up to the carriage to speak to her, more bewitching than ever. 

“ I shall look for you first to-day,” she said, as he advanced to her ; “ let 
me see, what are your colours ? ” 

Edward was to ride himself, Mr. Pilkington having entered another horse, 
which he intended riding himself. 

“ Oh, my colours,” said Edward, laughing. “ I am afraid you will sec 
them any where but first; but here they are,” he continued, throwing open 
his coat, and displaying his blue silk racing jacket. 

“What a beautiful jacket, Mr. Northcote !” said Mrs. Clavering. “ I am 
sure you have both Viola’s and my own best wishes.” 

“ Oh, yes, ” said Viola, “ I do hope you will win, Mr. Northcote; but is it 
not very dangerous, and I hear that your horse is not very quiet ? ” 

“I believe,” laughed Edward, “that her only fault is her objection to 
starting; but I see it is time for me to get ready, as the saddling bell has 
just rung. If anything,” he continued in a low tone to Viola, “could make 
me successful, it would be tho knowledge that I carry with me your best 
wishes.” 

“ I am sure, Mr. Northcote,” replied Viola, blushing, “ that I most 
sincerely wish you success, and shall be most anxious till the race is over.” 

Edward pressed her profFered hand, and bowing to Mrs. Clavering, went to 
superintend the-saddling of Lady Jersey. 

The first minor races over, the great event of the day, the Military Cup, 
was about to come off, and as the various horses were cantered past previous 
to starting^ the excitement grew more intense. Edward was the last to mount, 
and knowing his mare’s temper, had led her quietly to the starting-post. 
Lady Jersey, to all appearance, fully justified the encomiums that Pilkington 
had bestowed on her. 

The flag is at length dropped, and away they all go in a beautiful cluster, 
all except Edward, whose mare has refused to start; m vain he belabours her 
with the whip, it is trouble uselessly expended, as she remains as if rooted to 
the ground. At length as he dashes the rowels into her sides with all the fury 
of disappointment, she rears up as if she would fall over and crush him. 
Edward, however, boldly strikes her between the ears with the butt of his 
whip, and down she comes; the punishment is fearlessly repeated, and then 
suddenly, with a bound and a wrench that nearly unseated her rider, she is 
away! 

The rest of the field are some way in advance, but Edward knows that he 
is better mounted than any of them, and that if he can only keep his seat, he 
may win yet. Gallantly his mare has cleared the first fence, and as he rushes 
past the grand stand, near which most of the spectators have taken their 
places, he hears a cry of encouragement, which lie knows comes from tho 
Clavering carriage, but he cannot look round, his mare requires all his 
management. The next fence is a rasper, at which two have already refused, 
and their unhappy jockeys are in vain attempting to get them over. Edward 
clears it like a bird, and on, on he goes. Now he has overtaken the cluster, 
now he is up with the first horses, and on they go together to the brook; it 
is a big jump—splash! splash!—two are in, and one has refused it altogether. 
Edward glances round and sees Pilkington struggling with his horse in the 
middle of it. Now they are in the last field but one, the survivors all well 
together; they look as if you could cover them with a sheet; two arc at the 
last fence at the same time—they rise, come down together; it is a beautiful 
race in, and Edward is the w r inner by a neck. 

Perhaps Edward had never looked so handsome as w 7 hen, with his face 
flushed with his recent exertions and victory, he approached to receive Viola’s 
congratulations. 

“ I am so glad you have won! ” cried Viola. “ I was afraid when I saw 
your horse refuse to start that you would have no chance. How beautifully 
you rode him.” 

“ Miss Clavering’s praise is of more value in my sight than the victory 
itself,” replied Edward, bowing. 

“I congratulate you on your success, Mr.Northcote,” said Mrs. Clavering. 
“We shall meet you to-night at the race-ball, of course ? ” 

“ I shall be there,” said Edward, glancing at Viola as he spoke. 

“ The racing is all over, is it not? ” asked Mrs. Clavering. 

“ Yes, everything that is worth seeing,” replied Edward. “ Are you 
going ? ” he asked, as he saw them preparing to start; “ will you allow 
me, Miss Clavering, to claim the first dance this evening ? ” 

Viola smilingly assented. “ Farewell till the evening, then,” said Mrs. 
Clavering. 

Edward bowed as the carriage drove off, and then returned to his quarters, 
fully determined that that evening Viola should be made acquainted more 
expressly *ith his love. Chapter yn 


Edward Northcote was among the first arrivals that night at the rooms. 
He had never felt so joyful, so free from care; his winning the race had 
cleared his debts, and to fill his cup of joy to the brim he now felt certain 
that Viola loved him, and that the suit he intended to prefer that evening 

would be successful; and his cousin Caroline-. He never bestowed a 

thought on her; she was entirely forgotten. 

Nevertheless, he had to wait some time before Viola arrived ; but when she 
entered the room the sight amply repaid the delay. Dressed in rich silk 
petticoats of the purest white, over -which flowed simple robes of organdie, 
-with not a gem, not even a flower in her hair, nothing could surpass her beauty. 
Her blue ejes beamed with excitement; her hair shone like a raven’s wing in 
the 6un, the ripe red lip open and smiling with pleasure above the beautiful 
teeth. Edward, as he advanced to claim her hand for the first dance, felt 
dazzled, intoxicated at the sight of her beauty. And did no one else watch 


her as she leaned upon Edward’s arm, her eyes beaming with joy and affection 
upon his ? One did, but with a far different kind of emotion to that which 
Edward felt. Even while her beauty so fascinated him that he could not 
withdraw his gaze from her, Charles Angerstein felt a pang of bitter disap¬ 
pointment, when he perceived that the love he had long hoped would be his 
was given to another. And unable to bear the sight of their happiness, he 
turned away in sorrow. 

“ I congratulate you, old fellow,” said Mowbray, coming up to Edward as 
the evening advanced. “By Jove! you are eclipsing us all. Not content 
with winning the cup, you must carry off the belle of York from us all.” 

Edward made no answer, but smiled, and the smile was one of triumph. 
Again and again did Edward dance with Viola Clavering, and Viola seemed 
to participate in his triumph; and her step was far more buoyant than when 
another whirled her in the giddy waltz. Poor girl! those few hours were 
perhaps the happiest of her life. 

It was in one of the intervals of dancing, when Charles Angerstein, passing 
into one of the refreshment rooms, saw Viola and Edward Northcote seated 
alone. Charles stepped back, but, though his inclination led him to retire 
out of hearing, he could not restrain tue impulse to listen to the sound of 
Viola’s voice, and, partly concealed by the door, he could hear that Edward 
was passionately urging some request to Viola. 

The blushes of girlhood were dyeing Viola’s fair cheeks as she listened; but 
her eyes swam with tears as she shook her head, and the hand which supported 
her face trembled visibly. Some painful thoughts were evidently passing 
through her mind as she continued to repeat this silent negative; her lips 
quivered when she tried to speak, as though they could not frame the reply. 

“ Do not urge me any further at present, Mr. Northcote,” she said, at 
length. “I can only tell you how sincerely grateful I am for your esteem, 
but—I have reasons,” here her voice trembled, “and at present-” 

Two or three fresh couples at this moment entered the room and interrupted 
the conversation; but Charles had heard enough; he had heard Viola refuse 
Edward Northcote, but could see that she loved him. “ It must be on account 
of his engagement to his cousin,” he thought. “ She loves him!—from her 
manner, she must love him! ” and, unable to restrain his agony, Charles 
groaned. After a few moments of anguish, he rose, and, leaving the ball¬ 
room, went out into the street. There for hours did Charles pace up and 
down, unable to bear the agony of his own thoughts. For a long time did the 
good strive with the bad thoughts in his mind; but they were victorious at 
last; and the strong, good man threw on one side all thoughts of himself, 
determined to bear his own love and sorrows in secret, and devote his whole 
energies for Viola’s happiness. » 

Far better for Viola Clavering had it been if the bad had overcome the 
good. Far better both for Viola and Charles. As for Edward Northcote, let 
him go his own way. TTTTT 

& J Chapter VIII. 

“ Edward,’ said Angerstein early the next morning, coming into Northcote’s 
quarters, as he was lazily putting on a shooting-coat after parade, “ what are 
you going to do this morning ? ” 

“ Nothing for the next two hours,” replied Edward, lighting a cigar, and 
proffering the case to his friend; “I am going down to your aunt’s this 
afternoon.” 

“ Did you not tell me some weeks back,” asked Angerstein, after a pause, 
“ that you were engaged to your cousin, Miss Northcote ? At least, so I under¬ 
stood you.” 

“ So I was,” said Edward, colouring ; “ but-” 

“ You have broken it off? ” asked Angerstein, fixing his eyes on him. 

“ It is not exactly broken off,” said Edward, in confusion ; “ but I—but 
my -whole nature seems changed since I left Northcote Hall. I seem to have 
emerged from a boy into a man; and of course my feeling to my cousin is 
changed likewise.” 

“ And now,” said Angerstein, “ you love my cousin, Viola : Is it not so ? ” 

“ Since you arc so strict an inquisitor,” said Edward, laughing uneasily, 
“ I suppose you must know the truth; I do.” 

“Do you intend marrying her?” said Angerstein, still calmly. “Have 
you considered the whole matter ? Your uncle, you told me, was bent upon 
your marrying your cousin. How will he hear of it ? ” 

“ I have considered it all,” said Edward, firmly. “ My uncle will never 
forgive me. It has been the aim of his life to see me married to my cousin ; 
and, though he cannot keep some portion of his estates from me—some eight 
hundred a year, which go with the title—still the bulk he will leave to my 
cousin. It is not him I fear; it is my cousin; she is so haughty, so im¬ 
perious, that she will never forgive me. But I do not hesitate; I love 
Viola, and would lose a hundred times the amount to gain her. Besides, she 
has her fortune.” 

“ Enough,” said Angerstein, rising. “ I have no doubt that Viola returns 
your love. I only wished to know if you had fully considered the matter. I 
saw how it was last night at the ball. And now,” he added, “ jf you wish it, 
Edward, I will plead your cause with my aunt. I have no fears as to the 
result,” he said, with a faint smile. “You are presumptive heir to a 
baronetcy, and no doubt my aunt will think it a very desirable match.” 

“ You would advise me then to see Viola to-day and again ask-” 

“ I certainly would,” interrupted Angerstein, “ advise you to plead your 
own cause with my cousin while I manage my aunt. I cannot undertake 
both the laaies, and so I will return this evening, and we will compare notes 
as to your success.” 

Once in the open air a change came over Charles Angerstein’s countenance; 
the smile so lately upon his face disappeared, and in its place came an expres¬ 
sion of deep pain, an expression of anguish which seemed the more acute from 
having been with such difficulty concealed during his conversation with 
Edward ; and -w ho, except one who has experienced it, can tell the unutterable 
pang which the necessity of keeping a smile on the countenance while anguish 
gnaws at the heart causes; the deep acute feeling of pain—the more deep, 
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the more acute because unutterable—tbe forlorn sense of relief, though relief 
tinctured with despair, that is felt when alone, and when the necessity of 
concealment has passed ? No one, save those who have experienced such 
sensations, can picture to themselves the state of Charles’s feelings when he 
left Northcote’s quarters. His love for Viola seemed more intense, more deep 
than before, because hopeless. The hope and aim of his existence, nay, his 
existence itself, (for what is it without love r) seemed departed, a;:d in the 
place of the happiness he had long unconsciously pictured to himself appeared 
a dreary void. 

“ And is it thus,” he exclaimed, as he strode rapidly along, “that not only can 
Viola never be mine, but that I must take upon myself the office of winning her 
for another! Fool, blind fool that I have been not to have foreseen this, and 
when her heart was once mine, (and I know it was once,) not to have claimed 
it, and now she is lost to me for ever. But she loves him, and if any man is 
worthy of her, lie is; so that it will be some poor consolation to know that I am 
securing her happiness; and when she is married, when she is Edward’s wife 
—I cannot see her till then,” he continued, rapidly, “ I could not command 
myself, I could not calmly see Edward’s happiness—when I know she is 
irrevocably lost, I shall have sufficient mastery over my feelings ; but till then 
I will not see her.” 

Thus communing with himself he reached the garden gate of Mrs. Claver¬ 
ing’s house, and walked rapidly through the shrubbery to the hall door. As 
he passed, however, by the small arbour where Viola often sat of an evening 
working or reading, a soft voice fell upon his ear, “ Charley, where have you 
been all the morning ? I wanted you to take me out for a drive, and in your 
absence was obliged to stop at home instead of enjoying this beautiful day.” 

He paused for an instant; her gentle voiee nearly overthrew all his resolu¬ 
tions. Recovering himself, however, he turned with a smiling face to Viola. 

“ Cousin,” he said, leading her into the arbour, “ let me speak a few 
words with you.” 

An expression of pain again passed over his countenance. She was his 
cousin only, and never could be anything more. Mastering his emotion, 
however, he replied, “Viola, I have just seen Edward Northcote.” Viola 
blushed and bent over her work without replying. “ Dear Viola,” he continued 
calmly, although he felt as if his heart would burst within him, “ I will be 
frank with you, and may I expect the same on your part ? Edward has 
confessed to me his love for you, and I have undertaken to obtain my aunt’s 
permission for him to woo you. I think,” he continued, with a calm kind 
smile, “ that I need hardly ask your permission. Dear Viola,” he said gently, 
“ you love him, do you not ? ” Again no reply, but her head bent lower over 
the work. “Viola, dearest, answer me. Nay, I want no answer now,” he 
continued, as Viola raised her head blushing, half smiling and half in tears, 
“ your face answers for you. Viola, I trust, indeed I know, he will make you 
as happy as you deserve. Aud now, dearest, I will leave you and go to your 
aunt,” he said, rising; “ you wish of course that she should be consulted? ” 

“ Stop, Charles, and listen to me ! ” cried Viola, as Charles was going. “ I 
understood that Edward was engaged to his cousin, Miss Northcote.” 

“ He was, Viola,” said Angerstein, gravely; “but-” 

“Listen to me,” continued Viola. “Love Edward Northcote as I do, 
never would I marry him if I thought he had treated his cousin unworthily; 
it would embitter my whole life.” 

“I must let Edward plead and explain this himself, dearest. No doubt, 
however, but that it was merely a childish affection, having been brought up 
together, and that their affections have on both sides changed since their 
separation.” 

“ Let me but be convinced of this, and willingly, how willingly, will I 
accept Edward for my husband, for I do not disguise my affection for him ; 
but till then it will be better for me, better for him, not to meet.” 

Charles said no more; but raising the small hand she had placed in his to 
his lips, (he felt his own tremble, and strong as his will was he could not 
restrain it,) quitted the arbour, and sought his own room. Here he 
remained seated some time, a tumultuous throng of thoughts crowding into 
his mind. Though Viola loved Edward Northcote, she would not marry him 
until she was convinced that his engagement to his cousin was broken off by 
that cousin’s consent. How difficult lor Edward to prove that!—how easy for 
himself to throw obstacles in the way! That Viola would adhere to her 
resolution he was sure, and then Viola after all might be persuaded to be his. 
The thought itself for a moment, tbe unutterable bliss of even the thought, 
overcame his good resolutions. The enemy of mankind surely never pre¬ 
sented a fairer temptation to man. What, even if he threw no difficulties in 
the way, Edward might still fail in his proofs ? There was nothing dishonour¬ 
able in remaining passive. He was bound by no tics to assist Edward, and 
then Viola might be his. Again a thrill of pleasure at the thought passed 
through his mind—it was but momentary; his well-principled, well-regulated 
mind shuddered a moment after at even the thought of betraying Viola’s love 
and confidence, and casting the very idea of the temptation from him he rose, 
and with a calm brow went to Mrs. Clavering’s apartments. Mrs. Clavering 
had just dismissed some early visitors, and was seated in her boudoir as Charles 
entered. 

“ Aunt,” said he, “ I have come to speak to you about Viola’s marriage.” 

“ Viola’s marriage ! ” repeated Mrs. Clavering, who was evidently in an ill- 
huraour at something. “ Good gracious, Charles, how brusque you arc ! 
What do you mean ?” 

“ I beg your pardon, my dear aunt,” replied Charles, seating himself. “ I 
was brusque, I acknowledge. I ought to have prepared you for my news.” 

“ You know, Charles,” said his aunt, “ how great my wish is to see Viola 
well married. She is so very romantic, that I have always been afraid 
of her forming some foolish attachment.” 

“You may make your mind easy then, aunt,” said Charles. “Viola has 
fixed her affections worthily.” 

“My dear Charles, you know I cannot bear any suspense, You have 
something to tell me, I am sure. What is it ? ” 


“Edward Northcote has asked me to request your permission for him to 
pay his addresses to Viola, my dear aunt.” 

“Edward Northcote!—I expected as much, though this is rather sooner 
than I thought,” replied Mrs. Clavering. “ Viola must not refuse him. lie 
is a very desirable match for her.” 

“ Have no fears for Viola—I spoke to her on my way to you; and she is 
willing to accept Edward for her husband on one condition.” 

“ Condition ? ” repeated Mrs. Clavering. “ She must be mad! I hope she 
does not think of making conditions.” 

“Listen to me, my dear aunt; you do not know how firm Viola can be, 
and I am persuaded nothing will make her alter her determination. Besides, 
her condition will be easily fulfilled. Edward, as you are aware, was engaged 
to his cousin ; and Viola must be convinced that Miss Northcote is willing to 
break off the engagement before she will marry Edward.” 

“And do you think that Miss Northcote-” began his aunt. 

“ You must remember,” said Charles interrupting her, “ that I do not 
know Miss Northcote; but I will talk it over with Edward and assist him as 
far as I can. The only thing for you to do is not to oppose Viola, at all events 
at present, and you may rely upon me to do my best. I have at any rate 
your permission for Edward to pay his addresses to Viola.” 

“ Of course,” replied Mrs. Clavering. “ You think, then, it will be best 
not to attempt to combat Viola’s determination ?” 

“ I do, decidedly,” replied Charles. “ I shall now go and see Edward, and 
communicate to him Viola’s decision, and I have no doubt it will all end 
well.” So saying Charles took leave of his aunt, and departed for his visit 
to Edward. 

Chapter IX. 


It must not be supposed that Charles Angerstein, in thus assisting Edward 
to gain Viola’s hand, was too easily resigning the prize he had hoped might 
be nis own, and, not content with that alone, was foolishly and without con¬ 
sideration assisting his rival to obtain it. Although Charles was by nature 
frank and honourable in his disposition, yet, if he had disclosed his love to 
Viola before she saw Edward, he would not have retired from the contest so 
tamely. But he had not known the intensity of his love; he had so long 
considered Viola as an affectionate sister, that it was only when he perceived 
that he must inevitably lose her, that his affection lor her appeared to him in 
its true light, and then it was too late; he had lost the opportunity; and 
Viola’s affections were bestowed upon another, and could now never be his. 
Whether she wedded Edward Northcote or not, Charles was convinced that 
she loved him too sincerely ever to wed another, even although it was one 
who had loved her as long and affectionately as he had done. 

Charles saw that his own hopes of happiness w T cre ruined; but instead of 
uselessly repining, in the generosity of his nature he set himself zealously to 
work to secure the happiness of the woman he loved by the best means in his 
power, and as it was evident that her happiness was not in him, he was 
willing, by sacrificing himself, to obtain it for her, and to forward her union 
with the object of her love. 

If Charles had thought that there was the least probability of Viola ever, 
even after long years, bestowing that love which he prized beyond anything 
upon himself, it is possible that he might have opposed and endeavoured to 
prevent her marriage with Edward; but when he saw how firmly her affec¬ 
tions were centred on it, how hopeless his own chance was, he was too generous 
to sacrifice her to his own blighted hopes. Perceiving, moreover, that there 
was a difficulty in the way of her happiness, he considered it would be some 
poor consolation for him to devote his energies to remove it, conscious that by 
thus acting he was putting her, for whom he was willing to lay down his life, 
under an obligation to him. 

It was a noble self-sacrifice, and one which few would have had courage to 
make, but Charles Angerstein was not a common man, and his nature being 
moreover slightly tinctured by romance, when he had once calmly contem¬ 
plated his hopeless situation he half gloried in the thoughts of making 
himself still further a martyr for the sake of Viola, the divinity at whose 
shrine he worshipped in vain. His determination, therefore, being fully made, 
he lost no time in putting his plans into execution, and hastening to Edward’s 
quarters, found him seated moodily in his arm-chair, every feature in his. 
countenance expressive of disappointment. 

“Why. Edward,” he said, as he entered, “yon don’t look much like a 
successful wooer. What has made you so melancholy P ” 

“ No,” replied Edward. “ I have not been very successful, so far, in my 
suit. Viola refused to see me even when I called there this afternoon.” 

“ Well, I have been more fortunate than you,” said Charles; “ I have seen 
Viola.” 

“ What did she tell you, then ? ” asked Edward eagerly. 

“ You may make your mind easy; there is no doubt she loves you,” was 
the reply. “ She even confessed as much to me this afternoon.” 

“ What then can be the reason for her refusing to sec me ? ” asked 
Edward. “ That does not look as if she cared much for me.” 

“ It is nothing more than I expected,” replied Angerstein. “ Edward, 
you are aware that Viola knows of your engagement to your cousin ? ” 

“ You don’t mean that! ” exclaimed Edward. “ Who on earth could have 
told her of it ?” 

“I did,” said Charles calmly. 

“ You did ! ” repeated Edward, “ and why ? ” 

“ You surely would not have married her without informing her of it ” 
said Charles, whose honourable mind revolted at the slightest thought of- 
deceit. “You would not have made her your wife while she was in ignorance 
of that ? ” ° 

“Well, I don’t know what good it does her to know it,” replied Edward 
hastily. And then, conscious of the evilness of his mind showing itself in 
its true colours, he added, “ I of course should have told her before our 
marriage. I only did not think it of use her knowing it too soon.” 

“ Viola has behaved exactly as I expected, as X could haye wished her to 
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behave,” said Charles. “ She must he convinced that Miss Northcote is willing 
to break off the engagement before she will see you again. The best advice I 
can give you, therefore, is to set off immediately for Northcote Hall, and 6ee 
your cousin yourself; and by representing the case in its true light, convince 
her that your happiness depends upon it, and I have no doubt but that she 
will be as* anxious as yourself to break off the engagement.” 

« That would never do,” replied Edward. “ My uncle would be so fear¬ 
fully incensed that he would not even admit me into the house. I dare not 
go myself.” 

“ What do you propose doing, then ? ” asked Charles. “ You should have 
calculated all this before you won Viola's affections.” 

“ I hardly know what to do,” said Edward. “ It is very hard upon me that 
my uncle should be thus resolute in forcing us into a marriage contrary to 
both our inclinations.” 

“ You think, then, your cousin is as averse as you are to the marriage ? ” 

“ I have very little doubt of it,” was Edward’s reply. “ While I was at 
home, she certainly was as a sister to me; but I feel sure that our separation 
will have shown her the real state of her affections.” 

And yet, while Edward was saying this, he knew that every letter he 
received from Caroline showed that her affections were entirely given to him; 
but he cared not for this as long as he could gain his point. 

“ Will you write, then?” asked Charles. 

“ I suppose it will be the only thing I can do,” replied Edward. “ There is 
no possibility of persuading Viola-” 

“ I am certain,” 6aid Charles, firmly, “ that Viola will not depart from the 
honourable line of conduct she has chosen; and I should respect her less than 
I do if I thought her capable of it. Write, then, as I see no other way of 
obtaining Miss Northcote’s consent.” 

After a moment’s hesitation, Edward wrote the following letter:— 

“ My Dear Caroline, —I sit down under very embarrassing circumstances 
to communicate to you what I feel is better written than told to you 
verbally. Before I left Northcote Hall I had seen so few people besides you 
and my uncle; and being, moreover, brought up with you as brother and 
sister, that I willingly acceded to ray uncle’s wishes that we should be 
betrothed. Since, however, I have left home, I have found I was mistaken, 
and that I could never love you otherwise than as a sister, and as a sister I 
shall always esteem and love you. I say this with less compunction, as I feel 
assured that since our separation the same change must have taken place in 
you, and that you now view our engagement in the same light as I do, 
namely, that of two children ignorant of the world and our own minds. And 
now Caroline, I have a favour to ask of you: I am devotedly attached to a 
Miss Clavering, (a cousin of Mr. Angerstein’s, whom you must remember 
seeing at Northcote soon after I left Eton,) and she—I am sure, you, too, will 
love her when you see her—will not agree to our marriage unless she knows 
that it is with your consent that our childish engagement has been broken off. 
I may expect you to do this little act of kindness for me, may I not, dear 
Caroline?—Ever your affectionate cousin and brother, Edward.” 

Having finished this and a brief note to his uncle, simply stating that he 
had written to Caroline, who would communicate the contents of this letter to 
him, Edward showed them to Charles. 

“ Yes,” said Charles, when he had perused them, “ they will do. I will 
myself, if you like, be the bearer of them to Northcote HalL I can bring you 
an answer quicker than you would otherwise get it.” 

“ If you would, you would confer another great favour on me,” replied 
Edward. “ Would you advise me to attempt to see Viola before your 
return ?” 

“ It would be useless, I am sure,” replied Charles. “ And so till I return, 
good-bye,” and shaking hands with him, he left the room. 

“ Yes,” muttered Edward to himself as the door closed, “ I know Caroline 
is too proud to 6how before him any regret at breaking off our engagement; 
so I may safely consider Viola already won.” 

(To be continued\) 


LUCILLE; OB , THE LOST CHILD. 

Chapter XXIV. 

Lucille awoke not till the entranoe of the man with the morning meal. 
Alarmed by the unusual noise, forgetting at the same time whore she was, she 
half turned on the bed; the sight of him, busily employed in arranging the 
cloth, awoke her as well to reality as to life. She kept her face concealed till 
he quitted the room, when she arose, and ate heartily of the comfortable meal, 
more welcome than any she had had placed before her for many days. It was 
the first time she had peace of mind, and it had brought appetite with it. 

Having arranged her hair, and replaced the cloth cap over it, as the only 
covering she possessed for her head, she waited with a palpitating heart the 
hour of noon, wondering, with a sinking dread, if she should be exposed to 
the rude gaze of the expectant throng anticipating her husband’s trial. 

She remained but a short time in doubt; at twelve o’clock the jailor 
appeared to conduct his prisoner into court. Lucille, who was aware she 
could not avert the evil hour, turned her full gaze upon him. Terrified, as if 
.by an apparition, the man retreated a few paces, then rubbed his eyes, and 
came again towards her. This second glance seemed to convince him of 
something too clearly. 

“ What is this ? ” he cried. “Where is the Count d'Almaine? Here is 
treachery! A substitute, and, by tho Holy Virgin, a woman ! The prisoner 
escaped last night in the garb of Monsieur de Calcote! I’ll away to him ; he 
must account for this treachery.” And, relocking the door, he ran through 
the long halls, calling, at the height of his voice, “ Treachery! Monsieur de 
Calcote! the Count d’Almaine! ” 


Lucille sat in trembling expectation near an hour, when she heard the sound 
of many footsteps approaching. She wrapped D’Almaine’s cloak more tightly 
round her, and drew the cap further over her face, but, alas! its dimensions 
were too small to conceal a single particle of her beautiful contour, or the 
varying colour of her transparent complexion, or round red lips, or pearly 
teeth, which, as her lips parted with agitation, showed themselves small 
and even. 

The door was thrown open with little ceremony—several men appeared, 
and with rough voice and rude gesture presented tne judge’s order to her to 
appear in court. She started as she read “ appear in court.” She said, 
“ Can I not be spared this exposure ? Say I would speak to Monsieur de 
Calcote.” * 

“ That is not allowed,” was the reply. “ You have used his name to find 
ingress here. There must be no farther collusion.” 

“The judge, then, monsieur?” said Lucille. “Surely he will com¬ 
passionate my situation and spare me appearing before the gaze of so many. 
Tell him I am the Countess d’Almaine, and crave his clemency.” 

“We must obey our orders, madam; you may be the countess, and now 
I look at you, you are certainly the lady who spent so much time with the 
prisoner; but that says nothing, you have connived at his escape, and must 
answer in court for it. Come, madam, follow us, or we shall be compelled 
to insist on-” 

“ Insist,” sighed Lucille, “ and do you not do that now ? Resistance will 
avail me nothing,” she thonght. “ They will examine me, and in public too, 
so the sooner it is over the sooner I shall have my liberty. I am ready,” she 
said, rising. “ I have hard hearts to deal with, therefore contention is useless.” 

“ Quite, madam,” returned the men of office, as they marshalled themselves 
round her to conduct her to the court. 

During the short journey to the court Lucille had been collecting her 
coolness and courage; but both vanished when she entered the court, crowded 
to excess; and that world of faces fixed upon her own, and those numerous 
inquisitive eyes following her faltering steps to the spot she was led to, 
subdued it all. She felt faint, falling, and caught at the railing to support 
herself. 

“ A chair,” called out Monsieur de Calcote, * and a glass of water! ” 

A chair was immediately brought, and several hands presented glasses filled 
with water; she sank upon the first, and gratefully wetted her lips with the 
water. On being sufficiently recovered to be interrogated the counsel of De 
Paleron pompously demanded, “ Your name, madam ? ” 

“Lucille d’Almaine,” was the simple reply. 

“ D’Almaine ! ” repeated the counsel. “ Are you certain that you have a 
right to the name of D’Almaine ? ” 

She looked up a moment surprised, then answered in the same quiet tone, 
“As certain as I am that it is my husband’s.” 

“ Your husband?” said the counsel. “Then you presume to tell us that 
the Count D’Almaine is he ? ” She bowed proudly, but spoke not. “ Speak, 
madam, if you please,” continued the counsel. “ We wish to know who 
you are, and before we question others would have it from your own lips. 
You say you are the wife of Monsieur D’Almaine; now we have some doubts 
on that point which we expect you to explain.” 

“ Doubts ? ” she repeated, and the colour spread itself vividly over her fair 
face, while her large eyes, which she raised to the speaker, sparkled with 
insulted dignity.. “ Doubts that I am the wife of the Count d’Almaine?” 
she repeated. “ Monsieur, this is a ruse, known too well to your calling, and 
your question one I should scorn to answer were it not for my situation. I 
repeat, then, I am Lucille d’Almaine, the wife of the count of that name, 
and I trust that the truthfulness of the reply will save me from further doubt 
or interrogation on the subject.” 

“ But we have heard,” interrupted the counsel, “ that you are his mistress; 
that, encouraged by you, the late Duke de Paleron came by his unfortunate 
death.” 

Lucille rose proudly from her chair, and raised her tall figure to its full 
height. “It is false!” she said, in a full, clear voiee. “ You have never 
heard this falsehood; and if it has been hinted at among the base, it is falser 
still to say that anyone believed it, monsieur. After your base insinuation, I 
am silent to your interrogations. I declare to you and the court I will not 
again answer you on this or any other subject.” 

A murmur of applause ran through the court; and the counsellor, though 
discomfited, joined in the admiration she excited. 

A second counsel on the same side rose. “ Madam,” said he, “ you are 
charged with a serious offence—that of aiding and abetting the eseape of a 
murderer.” 

“ I deny it,” interrupted Lucille, in the same proud tone. “ I assisted the 
escape of the Count d’Almaine, an injured and honourable man, who in 
defence of his own honour fired too surely on the unfortunate and guilty 
Duke de Paleron.” 

“ You own then to having assisted his escape ?” said the counsel. 

“ I do,” replied Lucille, “ and glory in it, though my own life fall the 
sacrifice for his.” 

At this moment her eyes turned inadvertently towards the door. A tall, 
robust fisherman leant against the post, his eyes flashing beneath his un¬ 
combed hair on the men who were examining her. She turned quickly 
away, but not before her eyes had encountered the fisherman’s, when she 
6auk pale and trembling on the chair, and the next question put to her was 
unheard. 

“Madam is ill—why is she thus teased?” ran in a displeased manner 
through the court. “ Shorten the examination, gentlemen. Remember you 
have a woman, a delicate, an unprotected woman before you.” 

“It is something that madam lias seen in court that has disturbed her, 
not what she has heard,” returned the- counsel of De Paleron, in a pointed 
tone. “ Perhaps madam will inform the court what apparition has alarmed 
her ? ” 
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Lucille’s eyes again glanced to the spot where the fisherman had stood—it 
was vacant. She drew a quick breath, and looked deliberately on the many 
faces gazing admiringly and commiseratingly at her. There was not one 
among them to excite a single emotion. The icy coldness running through 
her veins was succeeded by a warm glow of returning animation, and she 
said in the same clear, full voice, “ I am ready.” 

“You confess to having connived at the escape of your-of the Count 

d’Almaine,” resumed the counsel. “ Are you aware of the danger that may 
accrue to yourself from the bold, lawless deed ? ” 

“I know not, neither do I care,” replied Lucille. “I thought not of 
danger before-hand, wheij my husband was imprisoned wrongfully; why 
should I fear now, now he is at liberty, and secure from the venom of those 
false men, who for money would take his life ?” 

The advocate showed symptoms of temporary uneasiness, hut after a pause 
he continued his interrogations. 

“ It is my client’s wish not to press a heavy charge against you; therefore 
if you will name the secret retreat of the count, you may expect your 
freedom.” 

“If my freedom rests on that foundation, it is a poor one,” said Lucille; 
“ for I am as ignorant of his resting-place as yourself; but if I knew where 
he was, it would be the same, for neither threat nor promise would move 
me to breathe a hint detrimental to his safety.” 

“We may or may not, madam, belifeve the whole of this statement,” said 
the advocate, sternly. “ Name your accomplices.” 

“Accomplices!” repeated Lucille, scornfully, “I have none—required 
none. I exchanged places with Monsieur d’Almaine—what need had I of 
accomplices for such an act?” 

“ But you did not drive the coach that brought you here in disguise. Who 
accompanied you?” 

“ A servant whom I could depend on.” 

“ Name who was that servant r ” 

“ That I will not do,” said Lucille, determinedly; “ net that I fear he 
■would betray his master, but because I will not reward his fidelity by placing 
him beneath your merciless scrutiny; nor will I subject myself longer to it. 
I appeal to the court,” she said, looking round, “ if I have not answered 
your questions clearly and truthfully. I know nothing but what is known 
to the court. Then I beg to be spared further misery by this public 
exposure; and if I have honourable men to deal with, my appeal will be 
heard. If I have committed a crime amenable to the laws of my country in 
rescuing my husband from an ignominious fate, let them punish me to the 
full extent. I pronounce myself guilty of the crime. Let me be removed 
hence then, if it be even to the deepest, gloomiest dungeon your walls can 
boast.” 

Another hurst of applause was hushed by Monsieur de Calcote, D’Almaine’s 
counsel, rising to address the court. 

“Monsieur,” he said to the judge, “this noble lady—for she is noble in 
mind and station—has been somewhat rudely examined, her title of wife 
cruelly questioned; but I will not detain the court by expatiating on a 
subject of no moment to her arraignment. She is before the court for the 
rescue of her husband, an act neither law nor nature can condemn ; but, sir, 
we cannot try her for the crime the Count d’Almaine is accused of? Then 
why is she detained ? Every moment she remains within these walls she is 
falsely imprisoned. I pray, nay insist that she be instantly set at liberty.” 

The judge nodded his head in approbation of the speech. 

“ You are rightf, Monsieur de Caloote,” he said. “ This lady, now she is 
examined, is free to depart. It was our duty to interrogate, as it is now our 
duty to discharge her. Madam,” he said, turning to Lucille, “ you can depart 
at your pleasure, and with the heartfelt wishes of your countrymen for your 
welfare. Though I cannot applaud your deed, it was an heroic one; and as 
such all hearts, but the baser ones, will acknowledge your worth.” 

Lucille bowed to him; and the tears which cold heartlessness had dried up 
blinded her at the words of kindness. And at the judge’s words an uncon¬ 
trolled burst of satisfaction burst forth, and twenty hands were held out to 
conduct her from her seat, and as many voices offered the use of a carriage 
to take her to the chateau. Confused, she looked round, scarcely able to 
discern objects through her misty eyes, when some one approached and offered 
his arm, saying, “ Madam, your own carriage waits. Have I permission to 
take you to it ? ” 

“ Oh, Batiste! ” she uttered in joyful accents, taking his proffered arm, 
“ this is happiness unlooked for. Take me quietly hence.” 

A line was instantly made for her passage amid a respectful silence, many 
following to the carriage to proffer their services. 

Batiste thanked them, but promptly told them that at present nothing was 
required but the lady’s removal from a place where she had been so deeply 
tried; and, placing Lucille safely inside the vehicle, where Annette, the old 
servant of her father, was already with several trunks and packages, he 
jumped up beside the driver, and they were soon beyond the turmoil of the 
prison and the gates of the city. 

Chapter XXY. 

Lucille and her companions journeyed several miles by unfrequented roads 
till they stopped to change horses at a small, quiet roadside inn, when Batiste, 
telling the coachman, an old servant of the count’s, that he would take the 
reins the remainder of the way, and that he, after well baiting the horses, was 
to return home with them, and meet him on the morrow at the same hour and 
place, and having written a few lines to Madeline by the same conveyance, 
without waiting to refresh either himself or Lucille, mounted the box, and the 
coach was again in motion. 

Twilight was now deepening. Lucille saw that they were crossing a moor; 
but whither they were going she knew not, her trust was in Batiste; and 
though nervously anxious, she forebore to put any questions, when Annette, 
looking from the window, cried in a half-affrighted tone, “ What a dreadful 


place Monsieur Batiste is crossing! Neither house, tree, or the least thing 
habitable within sight; but what is that in the distance, my lady? If m y 
eyes see clear, a horseman at full speed, and very like a brigand, too! Pray 
Heaven he may not be one, for there is much property in the trunks beneath 
the seats, which will surely not escape the observation of one of his craft; and 
Madame Batiste packed up a quantity of plate and other tilings of value. 
What if he should he a brigand ? ” 

Lucille looked timidly from the window. She had no fear for the property; 
she thought only that they were pursued, and, doubting not they were 
hastening to join D’Almaine, she was going to touch’the check-string to warn 
Batiste, when the horseman dashed up to the window. It was the fisherman 
she had seen in the court, and, as then, in him she recognised her disguised 
husband. 

“ Oh, Jules!” she cried, “is not this tempting Providence? I perceived 
the disguise in an instant, and others have as sharp vision as my own.” 

“No, no,” said her husband. “ I have faced both friends and foes for the 
last twelve hours unsuspected, hut love penetrates all disguise. Had my 
life and my liberty, which I risked, been at stake I could not have kept from 
that prison-house. I was hovering about it all night, and had you been in 
danger should have given myself up once more to their unholy fangs.” 

“It was folly, madness!” said Lucille. “What would such rashness 
have availed ? Had they seen your Hashing eye and knit brow, as I did, in 
the court, you would not he here now to speak of your rashness.” 

“ It was wonderful how I contained my passion when those base-born curs 
were casting their base insinuations upon you,” said D’Almaine. “ IIow they 
must have tried your gentle nature, my Lucille ! ” 

“Not a hundredth part as you did,” replied Lucille. “When my eyes 
glanced upon you I gave all up as lost, And with all my boasted courage, had 
you remained, should have betrayed you.” 

“ I saw it,” he said, in a deep-toned voice; “ hut the horrors of it are 
over. Let us hope for a better future; that and poverty we have now 
before us.” 

He rode to the side of Batiste, and continued talking to him till they entered 
the small fishing-town of Dunkirk, where Batiste had engaged a fishing- 
smack to convey them to the Flemish coast, and Lucille, for the first time, 
learned she was To be the companion of her husband’s journey. 

“ Would it not be better that I should follow ? ” she asked, in a timid voice. 
“You could travel more expeditiously alone, and I will join you in a few 
days When you are in England—the refuge of the oppressed! ” 

“ You, dearest,” said D’Almainc, hastily hilt peremptorily, “ must 
accompany me wheresoever fgte guides my footsteps ; and it is hut confirming 
your words to say, where I go there must thou go also! ” 

“ But our child, Jules! You do not bid me leave France without 
her. You, I know full well, must hasten hence; every hour—ah! every 
minute—has danger in it while you tread these shores! but I—surely a few 
days may be given to me for my child’s safety. Do not frown, Jqles,” 
she said, her eyes filling with -tears, “it is a mother—the mother of an only 
child—»who asks to delay her journey a few hours that she may be assured of 
its safety. Jules! think of our Birdie! If harm should betide her in the 
laud that has treated her parents so harshly, should wc not blame ourselves as 
in part the cause ? ” 

Man! selfish man! for selfish thou ever art, though love, and gentleness, 
and generosity, will group themselves with this vile passion in your bosom! 
The cloud deepened on D’Almaine’s brow. 

“ It shall be as you wish,” he said, “ since the child is dearer than the 
father. But know, Lucille,” and there was stern determination in his voice, 
“that we quit France together. If you wait for the child, I will wait 
likewise.” 

Lucille’s head sunk on her clasped hands; the mother’s warm pure affec¬ 
tion struggled with the wife’s love, the husband's safety. The latter 
conquered. She uncovered her face, brushing, as she did so, the glistenin°- tears 
from her pale cheeks, and gliding towards D’Almaine, who stood withlfolaed 
arms regarding her, her hand nestled in his. She spoke not, but her eyes, as 
they met his, said, “ Through all dangers I am yours.” D’Almaine folded her 
in his arms. 

“I am unworthy of you, Lucille,” said he, “hut in this instance hear 
with me. Our Birdie is as dear to me as to yourself, and were I not assured 
that in the arms of Madeline and Batiste she is protected with the same care 
as our own, I would face more dangers than now menace me to put her 
in yours.” 

The good and zealous Batiste was lavish in his assurances of everything he 
thought likely to soften the hehvy weight he saw so clearly lurking at 
Lucille’s heart. 

“Have comfort, madam,” said he, “this dear child is as precious to 
Madeline and myself as to her own parents. It is best you should go with 
monsieur; you have the discretion which he lacks; anal promise that as 
soon as you are settled Madeline shall bring her to you. In the meantime 
she shall be watched over, guarded as if she were indeed our own.” 

“I know it, Batiste,” she replied, “I am assured of your worth. But— 
but—” and a look of anguish crossed her face, “the child's dream haunts 
me. Oh ! Batiste, tell me if it was not strange, foreboding, that a creature 
so light-hearted, so young, should dream till the tears stood ou her cheeks ? 
Oh ! why should one so young dream at all if not ominous of evil.? ” 

“ You are nervous, Madame d’Almaine, to allow so visionary a matter as a 
child’s dream to disturb your usually strong mind,” said Batiste ; “ the infant 
at the nurse’s breast dreams, and from the expression on its features 
sometimes of woe as well as weal. Discard this fancy from your mind; in 
less than a fortnight, I promise your Birdie shall be safe under her 
mother’s wing.” 

“ Take my blessing to her,” said Lucille, earnestly. “ It mr*y he my last 
blessing, for we have both to cross tho deep waters before we can meet 
again; and this ring,” she added, taking one of great value from he* 
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finger, which D’Almaine had given to her on their marriage, having the 
initials of her name, L. D. A., in brilliants, “ take this, put a ribbon to it, and 
let her wear it round her neck ; it may, at another period, bo serviceable to 
her. And now I have nothing more to say, and they summon us to the boat.” 

D’Almaine, who had been at the waterside, entered. “The trunks are on 
hoard,” he said, “ the sails spread! Adieu, Batiste, my good and tried friend! 
Let cm Birdie be your first care, as you hope for success and happiness.” 

“ A hundred blessings for her ! ” murmured Lucille, trying to force a smile, 
but it died on her lips. She was leaving country, child, friends, a home 
surrounded with luxuries, for a precarious one, a land she had only heard of; 
the effort to smile was vain. The smack was in motion, the night was dark, a 
few dim stars struggling through the murkiness made the vault of heaven 
just visible, Batiste was no longer to be seen. She drew her cloak closely 
round her, and leant over the gunwale of the vessel; now her tears, so fought 
against, would come, and as her hands were pressed hard over her eyes, they 
fell drop by drop into the cold rapacious ocean, mixing heedlessly with its 
white dashing foam. 

The following day they reached Flanders, from whence they took water for 
England, and in an obscure village on the coast awaited news from France. 

At length news came. D’Almaine was decreed an outlaw, his estates confis¬ 
cated ; and the once rich, influential Count d’Almaine found that two hundred 
a year in the English funds, which he had settled on his wife at her 
marriage, with a stock of plate and jewels, was the whole of his worldly 
wealth—poor indeed, to one whose luxurious mode of living had been 
unbounded; but he had a light heart, a careless nature, and only said, on 
reading the documents from his counsel, transmitted to him through Batiste : 

“ Well, Lucille dearest, my news is better than none. This, bad as it is, 
will free us from the monotony of this wretched village, which, although 
surrounded and embellished with nature’s greatest beauties, has been to me 
little better than a prison, from being compelled to be mewed up in it. We 
will quit it as soon as possible-»in the morning, if you are ready.” 

“ I am quite willing,” she returned. “ Whither shall we go ? ” 

“ToLondon, most assuredly,” said D’Almaine. 

“ But will our means allow us to live in London ? ” asked Lucille doubt- 
ingly. “ They are small in a place where money is of so little value, I mean 
where it will not go far, and I do not know what kind of economist I am. 
And you, Jules, will require the whole for pocket-money.” 

“And a trifle, too,” he said, smilingly. “Well, we will look out for a 
little place in the suburbs, and hope for the best.” 

Accordingly the next evening they were at an hotel in the metropolis, where 
they remained till they had taken and furnished a cottage at Fulham. It was 
a prettily fitted up place, standing in a flower garden, and to those unaccus¬ 
tomed to little better, might have been an Eden ; but to D’Almaine, who had 
trod the spacious halls of his ancestors, the twelve-feet dimensioned floors which 
he crossed with his long strides were almost unendurable, and the more so 
as he possessed not the power to alter it, and it cost him many a hitter pang 
that Lucille, with all her beauty and worth, should be doomed to pass it in 
such obscurity; while she, satisfied with any home that he shared with her, 
wanted only the presence of her child to make her happy ; but they had been 
three months settled in their cottage at Fulham vet Madeline had not brought 
Birdie to her, and to her repeated letters urging her to do so, some excuse was 
named, an early time which some other excuse terminated; but assurances 
always came of the child’s health and happiness, and although anxious, 
and nervous about her child, she was compelled to remain satisfied and 
hopeful. 

Annette, who had come with her mistress to England, and who had nursed 
the little girl, pined to see her, and was loud m her complaints against 
Madame Batiste at her unnecessary delay. 

D’Almaine, who had noble friends in England, was much sought after; 
his handsome person and gay fascinating manners making him always 
welcome wherever he presented himself. Lucille, on his account, had many 
invitations to fashionable assemblies. She visited two or three, where her 
unoommon beauty was the general theme, but she soon gave up these visits 
as suiting neither her inclination nor circumstances, and as D’Almaine was in 
his glory among the great and gay, she was for days, which increased to 
weeks, alone and sad in her small suburban home. 

About this time Lucille’s father and mother came to visit her. It was the 
first interview since her misfortunes, and of course was painful on both sides. 
Lucille was pale and thin, and her father imputed it greatly to the absence 
of D’Almaine, who was indeed more a visitor than a host. He mentioned his 
suspicions to his daughter. 

“No, father,” she replied. “I scarcely regret Jules’s mixing in the 
world, as it is the element in which he was bred, and it is genial to him ; it 
makes his home sweeter when he returns to it, and my presence more pleasing 
than if I were always near him to admonish, or to remind him of his lost posi¬ 
tion. He is ever kind and loving, and I am satisfied with him and with my 
home. I want only my child to make me happy.” 

“ And it is strange that they do not bring her,” said her father. “ The 
Batistes, usually considerate, are sadly at fault in this.” 

“ He has a long lease of his farm,” said Lucille, “ which fortunately cannot 
in the general wreck be wrested from him, and in endeavouring to let it, 
which I understand is his desire, he is necessarily detained, and Madeline 
being so expert a housewife, her presence is essential just now ; but though I 
sigh for my Birdie’s sweet prattle, I know she is safe and happy as if with me.” 

“No, nothing is to be apprehended for her safety,” said her father, “for 
I believe, and am certain v that the child is as dear to Madeline and Jacques 
as to any of us. But, my child, have you had any communication from the 
haughty countess, your mother-in-law ? ” 

“Jules had a letter from her, which he scorned to answer,” replied Lucille, 
“for she throws the whole blame of our reverse of fortune on me.” 

“ Cruel woman ! ” said her father. “Misfortune has no influence on her 
callous heart. Is she still in Paris ? ” 


“Yes,” replied Lucille, “she has her jointure, so that the late proceedings 
but little affect her pecuniary circumstances further than she has been com¬ 
pelled to quit her mansion for a more humble abode.” 

“ But her pride will be humbled,” said her lather, “ if anything can reach 
her heart that will, and I trust she may yet suffer; for I fear it was her 
infamous report about you which made the unfortunate De Paleron the 
victim of his folly. Well, well,” he added, soothingly, “I see I distress you. 
We will leave this wicked woman to her own reflections—they will he her 
punishment.” Chapter XXVI. 

A fortnight after Lucille had quitted France, Madeline Batiste with her 
little charge stepped into a chaise, which was to take them to liouen to meet 
the diligence to convey them to Paris, from whence they were to proceed to 
Calais and thence to England, Madeline preferring this long route to a 
shorter one to Dieppe, where the journey by sea to Brighton was so long that 
she refused to undertake it. 

. It was a fine morning in bright October, and the warm sun dispelling the 
night frost, shot his golden beams on the good-humoured face of Madeline 
and on the beautiful one of the little girl, whose iunocent but ardent 
remarks drew many a smile and fond reply from the quiet, staid Batiste, 
whose countenance was ever and anon tinctured with melancholy at the idea 
of the approaching separation, which to his evident dissatisfaction, every 
minute hastened. 

At length the lofty spires of the cathedral were in sight; Madeline’s face 
lengthened, and the child’s remarks remained unanswered. It was the first 
time Madeline had been separated from her husband more than a few days; 
now it might he for months, and gloomy anticipations of ill hung on her 
usually buoyant spirits ; but they were entering the city, the diligence was in 
sight, and Madeline forced a smile on her lips, lest her melancholy should 
affect Batiste. But they had not time for long thought; by the time they 
and their luggage were placed inside the ponderous vehicle, the driver had 
jumped into his immense hoots, and was cracking his whip, the well-known 
summons for departure; and at last they had to take a hasty adieu, hut 
handkerchiefs were waving from the window as long as the last sign of Batiste 
was visible, when Madeline with a deep sigh for the first time looked round 
on her fellow-passengers. 

There were three passengers in the diligence, one a stout bluff Englishman 
with a round red face, betokening with his bulk the good cheer of merry Eng¬ 
land. He was very loquacious, and kept his neighbour, a serious-looking man 
with an Italian cast of countenance, about eight-and-twenty, in constant con¬ 
versation, sometimes about the English stocks, at otkers^r-for he was somewhat 
learned—he dipped into the poets, which last subject seemed better suited to 
his companion, as he entered into deep controversy with him while on the 
money subject. When not silent, monosyllables were his only reply. The 
third, who sat beside Madeline, was a pale consumptive-looking man, 
apparently thirty-five, perhaps younger; for he was muffled up closely and 
shabbily attired; he was almost a silent auditor of the conversation passing 
opposite to him. Once he offered Birdie some bonbons, then returned to his 
coiner of the diligence, where it seemed he would have slept but for his 
troublesome cough, which the lozenges he constantly had recourse to seemed 
little to appease. 

They had gone about half their journey. Birdie had fallen to sleep, and 
was carefully covered up with numerous shawls by her careful friend; the 
consumptive man had found a short cessation, and dozed also, and the two 
other gentlemen were deep in discussion. The diligence had stopped to 
change horses, when Madeline, unused to travel, was seized with faintness, 
and cried out rather suddenly, “ Some one let me out a few minutes. I am 
sick and giddy—the air will'revive me.” 

The door was opened; she descended the steps, and staggered across the 
court towards the house. The conversation, slightly interrupted, continued; 
the horses were put to, and the diligence was again in motion, regardless of 
the absence of Madeline Batiste. The horses were changed, and again 
changed, and though now her place was observed to be vacant, none noticed 
it, all probably supposing she had gone as far in the vehicle as she intended. 
The poor child, thus so unconsciously deserted, continued in its happy 
slumber, till the wheel of the carriage passing over a large stone, jolted 
heavily, leant triflingly on one side, and as it crushed its impediment to 
atoms in revolving, made a loud cracking sound. It awoke Birdie* who 
starting up, threw her covering from her, rubbed her eyes, and looking round 
affrighted, uttered in half peevish, half-atfrighted tones, “ Where is Madeline ? 
take me to Madeline.” 

Had a pistol been fired through the vehicle, more surprise and alarm could 
scarcely have been exhibited by the three men who occupied it, though each 
was differently affected. ° 

“ What! ” exclaimed the Englishman, “ a child belonging to the woman 
who quitted us three stages off? Gentlemen, it is palmed upon us, by all that 
is infamous! ” 

“I think, returned the young man who sat beside him, “the young 
woman was affected with giddiness, and merely left the diligence for air. No 
doubt she is in great tribulation at the loss of her child.” 

No, no, nothing of the kind,” said the Englishman ; “ these tricks upon 
travellers are often practised all over the world; and take my Avord for it, 
this child has been left for one of us to take compassion on. For my OAvn 
part, I Avash my hands of it; I have a jealous wife, and dare no more notice 
the child than fly. My wife Avould suspect a thousand tilings, Avhich might 
bring on a complaint, not only of the tongue, but of the heart. I repeat I 
Avash my hands of the affair altogether.” ’ 

“ I have not a jealous wife,” said the young man, smiling, “hut am, from 
other circumstances, quite as unable as yourself to take charge of this little 
helpless one. I may at present call myself a homeless man, with a lono- and 
uncertain journey before me.” ° 

The consumptive man, drawing the crying child towards him, tried by kind 
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words, and the offer of his bonbons , to solace her. “"What is your name, 
little one ?” he asked. 

“ Birdie,” was the reply. 

“ Birdie,” he repeated ; “ hut what else ? What other name ? ” 

“ No’other,” said the child. “ But where is Madeline—my Madeline ? ” 

“ Is Madeline your mamma ? ” lie interrogated. 

“ No,” she replied ; “ mamma is in the box.” 

This was in allusion to Lucille’s miniature, which she had seen Madeline 
place among the clothes in the trunk. 

“ And where do you live, my dear ? ” asked the young man. 

“Once at the chateau,” she replied, “now at the farm. Oh, take me to 
the farm! I must go to the farm ! ” 

“ If I take you to the farm, will you see papa? ” 

“No, no, papa has gone over the water, a long long way. Will you take 
me over the water to papa ? ” 

As she said this she looked so beseechingly in the poor man’s face that he 
drew her still closer to him, saying as he did it, “ Poor child! is it possible 
they could desert you, so young, so beautiful, so helpless! I dare not think 
human nature so depraved. Here, take these bonbons , and let me wipe the tears 
from your cheeks. I will hold you in my arms; perhaps you can sleep again.” 

The child took the sweetmeat's, but held them in her hand; her infant heart 
was too full to cat them, yet she nestled close to him, and touching his wan 
cheek with her plump, rosy fingers, said, “ I will try not to cry, because you 
are good, and will take me to Madeline. Oh, pray take me, monsieur, if I do 
not cry.” 

Hiding her face in his bosom, her sobs were audible for a few minutes, 
then they sank into a low, plaintive moan, till they ceased altogether, and she 
again slept. 

“Poor little girl!” said the stout gentleman. “A pretty child, a very 
pretty child. Monsters to desert her; probably her father has run away over 
the water, to get rid of the incumbrance, and the mother thinks of doing the 
same. It is obvious, quite obvious. I shall be glad when I quit this ill- 
omened conveyance. 1 suppose if I leave it at the last stage it will not be 
difficult to get posthorses to Paris.” 

“ Not if you pay for them,” returned the young man, drily. “ Any inn 
will supply you with them.” Then turning to the consumptive man, he added, 
“ Her troubles, poor thing, are hushed for a time, but at the end of the 
journey, if we all forsake her-” 

“We will not all do so,” returned the one spoken to. “I have an idea 
that accident, not design, has placed the child iu this perilous situation, but 
he it which it may, for the present I will take her to my own poor home. I 
have a little one of the same age ; it will be no great charity to let her share 
the same bed. Here is my card. As I live, as you will perceive, fourteen 
miles on the other side of Paris, I may be out of the way of inquiries; if you 
should hear anything concerning this affair, as a man of feeling you will 
inform me.” 

The young man took the card, and the stout gentleman glanced at it, and 
both read, “ Jean Perre, tailor, Saules near Versailles.” 

“I leave Paris to-night,” was the young man’s reply, “but will preserve 
your card, and certainly will communicate any intelligence I may hear.” 

Little occurred worth notice the remainder of the journey, except that the 
stout gentleman took leave of them, pack and package, the stage before Paris, 
his doubts still remaining, spite of the tailor’s assurance, that being the 
greatest personage of the three, whether the child might not be imposed on 
him ultimately. 

On getting out of the diligence at Paris, a large trunk was taken from the 
boot. “It is'the person’s belonging to the child,” said the young man; 
“ and of course as you take the incumbrance attached to it, it is yours. 
Probably it may contain a clue to unravel the mystery.” 

The trunk was put into the coach, a short stage one, which passed near the 
tailor’s cottage, and with the child still in his arms, though scarcely able to 
hear the burden, the sickly man followed it. 

“ Adieu,” said the young man, shaking hands with him from the window. 
“ Yours is a kindly heart. May it meet its reward ! ” 

“ Yes, in heaven,” said Perre, smiling; “ for I am not long for earth.” 

“Long or short,” said the young man, “you are an ornament to earth, 
and a beautiful example to man. Like yourself, I am not rich, but I can 
spare this trifle in a good cause.” Putting a purse into Perre’s hand, he 
turned into the courtyard as the coach drove off. 

Perre looked at the purse with an eye that said, “ I had rather not have 
it.” He then let it drop slowly into his pocket, adding, “ The poor should not 
be proud, nor grudge sharing a just act with another.” 

The coach stopped before his own door; his wife and child stood there 
ready to receive him, the former a young woman, finely but slatternly 
attired, the latter a pale, sickly-looking little girl, five or six years old, with 
unnaturally large bright eyes, and rather precocious appearance. 

Jean Perre alighted with his burden in his arms, ordered the trunk to be 
brought in, and setting Birdie on a chair kissed his wife, and fondly embraced 
his child. A good fire blazed on the hearth, and the room, though small and 
cottage-like, seemed furnished with the remnants of better days ; but all, with 
the exception of the bright fire, had the air of untidiness and mismanagement, 
and the tablecloth, spread for a frugal supper, bore the semblance of many 
weeks having passed since it had come in collision with soap and water. 

As soon as the greetings were over, the wife, looking, towards the chair 
where Birdie was deposited, exclaimed, “ But, St. Beatrice, what have you 
here, Perre?” 

“ A child, Rose,” he replied with some emotion, “ a poor deserted child. 
I had not the heart to leave her in the diligence when we had a roof to cover 
her.” 

“But Jean Perre, you should have thought of our poverty,” said his wife. 
“How can we keep other people’s children when we can hardly keep our own, 
and you so ill, and Blanche wanting extra nourishment r” 




“ And she shall have it,” said Perre in a husky tone, pressing the child in 
his arms; “ but the coffee, Rose ! Neither the little foundling nor myself have 
had aught beside a few bonbons during our long and trouble-fraught journey.” 

He took Birdie from the chair where she had remained in silent wonder, 
looking from one to the other, and taking her hat and shawls from her, 
turned her towards his wife. 

“But she is a pretty child,” said Rose setting down the coffee pottftlook 
more closely at the little aspirant for her favour, “ and, blessed Mary ! how 
grand she is dressed!—an India muslin frock fine as a web, trimmed with 
Valenciennes lace, and a Leghorn hat as good, and the ribbon on it at least 
three francs a yard.” 

Little Blanche stepped noiselessly up to the child, and touched with her 
thin white finger the articles her mother was expatiating on; then the fingers 
wandered to the long black curls of Birdie, and lifting them one by one from 
the graceful little shoulders, she smiled admiringly, 0 and taking her hand 
led her to a scat beside her own. ° - 

Blanche retained the little hand she had taken till the supper was placed in 
equal portions before the children, when a large tabby cat put his broad 
velvetty paws on the lap of Birdie, purring and rubbing his head against her 
hand for notice. ° 

“ Go,” said the child in a peevish tone, “I do not want you—you are not 
papa’s Lion.” 

“It is Jose,” said Blanche, who now for the first time spoke, in a soft, 
winning voice, “Jose, so large and handsome; he is all mine, and if you like 
you shall have half of him, quite half.” 

Birdie seemed to feel the weight of this generous offer, for she caressed the 
animal, and fed him saying, “ Yes, he is very handsome; I will have half of 
Jose, and I’ll take you to see papa’s Lion when we go to the chateau. What’s 
your name?” 

“ Blanche,” she replied. r 

“And I am Birdie,” said the child. 

Blanche laughed gently, and repeated the name. The meal being con¬ 
cluded, Rose Perre proposed putting the children to bed, being anxious to 
learn more particulars of her husband’s protege. But on entering the room 
where the little bed of Blanche stood still unmade, and which, in a hurried, 
careless manner she was smoothing, the colour of the sheets was so unusual to vj 
what the delicate and sensitive Birdie had been accustomed to, that she 
exclaimed in the pettish tones of a child whose every wish had been studied, 

“ I do not like that dirty bed; I will not go to it. I want my own nice bed, 
with the muslin curtains lined with rose silk.” 

Rose felt almost as angry as her indolent disposition would permifat this 
reflection on her cleanliness, and answered sharply, “ Oh, you are a dainty 
puss, with your rose-pink curtains! You have done with them now, miss; 
so jump into bed.” 

The child was inclined to be equally peremptory, had not Blanche, in a low, 
soft voice, said, “ It is a nice bed, Birdie, so soft and warm. It is my bed, all 
mine. Won’t you have half, Birdie ? ” 

“Yes,” answered Birdie, still sobbing, “if it is yours, I will have half; 
but to-morrow we will go to the chateau, and we will both sleep in my 
beautiful bed, and go into my handsome bath with Indian birds and flowers 
on it. Have you a bath, Blanche ? ” 

“No,” said Blanche, lowly. A bath was unknown to her, poor child, as 
water was almost a stranger in ablution, while it was perhaps the first time the 
other child had retired to rest without it. 

. Rose Perre returned to her husband ; he was leaning his face on his hands, 
his elbow's on the table. “Jean,” she said, touching him, “are you worse this 
evening? This adventure will do you no good. I wish you had left the 
child for some one else to take it up.” 

“ If there had been another to have done so, I might,” he replied, raising 
his head; “ for, should there be no inquiries after the child, she will fare poorly 
when I leave you all.” 

“Don’t meet troubles half-way, Jean,” said Rose, moved as much as her 
careless nature was capable of by this reflection. “ I had hoped this jaunt 
would have done you good.” While speaking, she took up one of the shawls 
the child had been wrapped in, and throwing it over her own shoulders, ex¬ 
claimed, “What a beautiful shawl!—real Lille, and such a size, too large by 
half for such an infant, and exactly the thing I most want! ” 

The husband sighed at her vanity, saying, “And to go to some of your 
nightly revels in, Rose. Ah ! with the prospect before you, you should have 
other thoughts. A dying husband, and a child like our little Blanche, with 
the other world painted on her face, should bring other reflections.” 

Rose for a moment felt the force of his words, a tear strayed down her cheek; 
but, brushing it away, she said with a sigh, “ They, dear Jean, will not give 
us a single day longer in the world; we are both sorrowful to-night. Let us 
divert these sad thoughts by looking over this little girl’s things; we may find 
something to lead to her parents.” 

“Right,” he exclaimed; “open the trunk.” 

Rose raised it on two chairs. “ A goodly-sized box for such a child,” she 
observed, while doing it; “ but where is the key ? ” 

“ I have it not,” said Jean. 

“ Oh ! a chisel will force the lock,” said his wife, and suiting the action to 
the word, she applied the instrument to the lock and wrenched it open. 

The first articles which attracted her attention were two dresses of 
Madeline, a silk and merino; these she held before her with delight. 

“ Exactly my own size,” she said ; “ fine fabrics, and well made. I shall 
look something like myself again, Jean, in these good clothes,” she added, with 
pleased admiration. 

The husband again sighed and turned from her; but, without noticing it, 
she took, with brightening eyes, the costly clothes of the little foundling bom 
the box, expatiating on the beauty of each article as she displayed it to°view. 

“ A fine stock of clothes! ” she said. “ The child must have rich friends to 
purchase such.” And, without waiting an answer, she continued, “ They will 
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fit Blanche. I shall equally divide them between the children. Our own 
poor child is in want of a few of these superfluous garments. But what is 
this?” said she, taking up a ermall box, fastened with a clasp, which gave 
way to the pressure of the thumb, “ A miniature, and of a lovely girl, by St. 
Beatrice, as beautiful as the Virgin herself! _ It cannot be the child’s mother, 
there is not the slightest resemblance. This is a fair, sunny beauty, like the 
native of a colder clime than ours, while the child’s eyes and hair claim the 
south for birthplace.” She turned the picture round, and exclaimed, “ But 
what is this on the back ? Two locks of hair combined and banded together 
with a knot of brilliants, one from the head of the sweet original of this 
picture, bright and golden as the sun at noon-day, the other dark as night, 
but soft and glossy like the child’s. It may be her father’s.” 

“Too probably,” answered Perre, and taking up the opinion of the 
Englishman in the diligence, “and the seducer of her mother, whom, perhaps, 
his desertion has driven to forsake her child. The little girl, when questioned, 
told us her mother was in the box.” 

“ I observed, while undressing her, that she had a ring round her neck 
fastened to a black ribbon,” said Rose. “ I suppose it is a bauble put there 
to please her. But it shone many colours when the candle glanced upon it.” 

“ Fetch it,” said Perre. “ Every trifle is of consequence in such an event; 
and, if the poor thing is but unwittingly lost, my heart is wrung for the 
misery it will occasion her relatives.” 

Rose brought the ring. Her husband saw at a glance it was valuable, but 
wishing to impress his wife, who had placed it on her finger, with the contrary 
idea, and who with childish vanity was admiring how well it became her 
hand, he said carelessly, “ A bauble indeed, a plaything for a baby. Take it 
from your fingel, Rose, and deposit it in the box with the miniature. And 
I entreat that the box, its contents, and the clothes the child wore to-day, 
may be carefully packed up and sacredly kept, as they may some day be 
the only means of proving her identity.” 

“ But if we have to support the child, the least return in my mind will be 
to dispose of these trifles,” said Rose. “ ‘ One good turn deserves another.’ ” 

“ They are valueless, I tell you, to dispose of,” said Perre. “ Ten francs 
would purchase the whole. Would you for such a trifle ruin the prospects of 
kthe poor innocent in after years being identified ? Rose, you are a mother— 
Ho not let the love of finery and display swallow up the better feelings of your 
nature.” 

Rose felt the rebuke, and hastily fetched the clothes the child had worn 
when she came to the cottage, and setting before her husband a large sheet 
of paper and sealing-wax, they were securely sealed, and put carefully away. 
When completed, Perre took from his pocket the purse his fellow-passenger 
had put into his hand at parting, and handing it to Rose said, “ Here 
is something that will buy those trifles twenty times over—-the offering of a 
benevolent man, compassionating the child’s forlorn situation, and who has 
romised to make inquiries, in the hope of tracing those bound to provide for 
er.” 

Rose took the purse, and weighed it with her thumb and fore-finger. 

“ It is heavy,” she cried. “Are its contents gold and silver ?” 

“ I know not,” was the reply; “ it had escaped my memory, till putting 
my hand into my pocket for a paper, it came in contact with it.” 

Rose emptied its contents on the table. “ Both !” she exclaimed. “ This 
is certainly a windfall. We can settle our rent in the morning, and 
then have many pieces to spare. This little girl has brought good luck with 
her, but she is very aristocratic. The bed, good enough for your own child, 
was not for the little puss. She made a clamour for her rose-pink curtains 
and her bath.” 

Jean Perre sighed, his usual custom when his feelings were excited, and 
taking up his candle retired to bed. As he passed through the children’s 
room he stopped to gaze on them. They had their arms round each other. 
The gentle little Blanche’s lips were parted with a smile—Birdie’s were 
compressed; a tear was on her long lashes. While he gazed there was a 
movement of the eyelids, and the drop rolled down her cheek. Her lips 
opened, and she murmured, “ Monsieur, I will not cry. Take me to 
mamma.” 

The good man again sighed, and retired, but he slept not; both children 
haunted his imagination. “ What will become of them when I am taken 
hence?” he thought. “ Blanche will soou follow me. Happy so ; she will 
be spared the neglect she would be doomed to from her only parent; and the 
other infant—Heaven in mercy will protect it.” 

Rose Perre bad some kindly feelings by nature, but they were unfortunately 
overbalanced by her love of dress and pleasure ; these had been bred in her by an 
injudicious mother. Married, young to a man twenty years older than herself, 
of a generous, complying disposition, and who thought her love of pleasure 
but natural to one so young and pretty, he rather encouraged than checked it; 
and not till it was too late to be eradicated was Perre aware of his error. He 
had on their marriage a good and thriving trade, a comfortable home, and was 
surrounded by many of the luxuries of life, all of which, through his own 
declining health and* his wife’s extravagance, one by one passed away from him; 
and, as a last resource, he had taken the small cottage they now inhabited, 
working as a tailor at a daily stipend. Even this, while he had strength to 
compass it, Perre would have cheerfully submitted to, for Rose was, indus¬ 
trious at times, and could finish off a waistcoat with as much nicety as himself, 
had her love of dancing been eradicated by their change of circumstances; 
but, on the contrary, it appeared ingyeased* Her home, and child—by nature 
delicate, and by neglect sickly—wefceTeft most evenings to provide for them¬ 
selves, while forgetful or regardless of her duties, she laughed and daneed 
with the gayest and lightest of the throng that met to celebrate their evening 
orgies at the nearest village from Perre’s cottage. 

To such a woman and such n home, through an unfortunate event, was the 
child of luxury and the fondest love now consigned. 

(To be continued.) 


THOU ART ALT, TO ME. 

The zephyr breathes a gentle sigh, . The summer sun’s bright glowing rays 

The tlowors perfume the air, The cloudless ether’s blue, 

The blackbird woos in sweetest tones, Are as the love—so warm, so pure— 

And all to me is fair. v I cherish but for you; 

Yes, all is beautiful I hear and see, All, all is beautiful 1 hear and see, 

For I am thine, love—thou art all to me ! For I am thine, love—thou art all to me ! 

Tho lark soars high, and sings a song Though age will come with coming years, 

Of gushing love and joy; ’Twill work no change in me ; 

The streamlet’s tiny rippling waves Age will not, cannot change the love, 

Murmur while passing by. That lives alone for thee; [ether’s blue, 

Oh, all is beautiful I hear and see. Birds, flowers, and streams, the zephyr, 

For I am thine, love—thou art all to me ! I still shall love, andstill lovenonebutyou. 

_ J. N. M. 

FARMER WATERS’S APPLES. 

It made no little stir in Cranston when it was rumoured about that 
Farmer Waters had been heard to say, in the presence of some twenty or 
more persons, that whoever he had the good luck to find meddling with his 
early fruit, he would treat in a manner not over and above palatable. No 
little stir, I say it occasioned, because the good people of the thriving, popu¬ 
lous village all wanted to learn (as all such good people do) who the trespasser 
upon the grounds of the richest farmer in the parish might be. 

But in vain each man looked into his neighbour’s face for some trace of 
guilt; and eyed askance every rollicking youngster that walked along the 
street—nothing could be learned of the unruly marauders; till at last the 
villagers hinted that the wealthy bachelor was more frightened than hurt, and 
that he only raised the outcry to frighten thieves away from his premises; 
that no one would dare to venture through the plantations, or get within 
the shadow of the old, solemn, ghostly-looking grange, for the sake of a few 
early apples. 

But there was a little mystery about the affair that the people of Cranston 
could not see through ; not that it was so very deep and profound that it was 
proof against all solution ; on the contrary, it was the simplest matter in the 
world, or would have been, I mean, if they had only known how to solve it. 
For that part it was just like any other puzzle. They could easily conceive 
the possibility and probability of a wild set of mischievous urchins, or froliek- 
some young men, and even a company of unprincipled vagabonds disturbing 
the quiet of the farmer’s orchard, but further than that tlieir ideas could not 
find a way. Had they been told, in confidence, that the morning after the 
depredation there were innumerable tracks of tiny dainty shoes upon the green 
turf and soft brown soil of the shrubbery, that in one place was found a small 
kid glove, and in another quite a bit of a cambric handkerchief, with the name 
of the owner delicately traced in the corner—had they been told this, I say, they 
would have better understood tbe quiet way in which the owner treated 
the robbery, and the profound silence which he kept" when the subject was 
discussed in his presence. But they did not know, and so they scouted at the 
whole affair, or, at least, as much as they dared, when the richest and most 
honoured man in the village was concerned. 

But, one day, when the little wonder had quite died out in the village, to 
those who knew “ the signs of the times ” there seemed an event of some 
importance brewing. All day, in the old brick house opposite, the laughing 
mischievous school-girls were knotted together in various places, chatting in 
low confidential tones. School over, the merriest of the lot sat down upon 
the green turf and bent their bright heads together, and said so many funny 
things, and made such a number of comical suggestions upon the matter 
which they were discussing, that the whole air rang with their laughter. Just 
over the way from the “ young ladies’ academy,” the stately house of Mr. 
Waters gleamed out from tne plantations and shrubbery that surrounded it— 
looking so royal and grand, so like some old, ancient castle, with its arching 
1 porticos and snowy turrets, and above all so formidable and threatening in 
; its aspect, that none but a set of madcap school-girls would have dared plan 
against its peace and quiet. 

But, from the many roguish glances, and bright, suggestive smiles that 
were directed towards it during the day, it was quite evident that the old 
! mansion and its grounds was the subject of tlieir thoughts and plans. At 
night thp question was proved beyond a doubt; for when the village was still 
I and quiet, and the moon sailed clearly up the blue steep of the sky, pouring 
j her rain of silvery light upon the old grange, a strange procession of reckless, 
merry lasses stole into the wide, old gate, that led through the principal 
avenue of the formal old garden to the coveted orchard. 

For awhile as they wound along the shady walk they were silent and 
cautious, hardly daring to breathe a sentence above a whisper; hut each 
moment they gained courage, and before they had traversed through half tho 
: grounds their mirth got the better of their fears, and they laughingly joined 
j their daring leader in a plan to capture the owner if he should trouble them. 

“ The one that shall catch him first shall have him,” broke in a light 
| musical voice above the buzz and laughter of the party, 
i “Good, good,” answered another, “but that will be Kate Weston, our 
! Captain Kate, I am sure, for she can .outrun any girl in Cranston. Why, 
girls, she goes it like a deer! ” 

“Hush, hush!” Captain Kate turned about suddenly as she spoke, and 
held @ne white hand up threateningly towards the party. “ If you mention 
the old ogre’s name he’ll be sure to be out here. Remember, his apples are 
i dearer to him than his gold ; for, like many men, he thinks more of having his 
! stomach well filled than his pocket.” 

IIow beautiful she looked, standing up there in the full clear moonlight, 
brilliant daring Katie Weston! There was a deal of pride about her slender 
willowy form—in the way slip carried her perfect head, flashed her great 
hazel uyes, an-d curved her tempting rose-bud mouth. And now sm she spoke 
of Farmer Waters her whole face seemed to glow with an expression nearly 
akin to scorn. For some reason, no one knew what, she had taken a bitter 
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dislike to the great man of the village. Her very first impression of him was “Permit me to escort you to the house, Miss Weston,” he said, bowing 
an unfavourable one, she used to say. When she met him one afternoon, as she low before her, and speaking as though nothing in the world had happened 
was returning from a walk, he had stopped a friend to ask about her, and that to mar his self-possession. 

too in such a loud tone, that she could not, had she willed it, remain ignorant of “No, I thank you, sir, I will go home, if you please.” Kate’s voice shook 

what he was saying. She had heard his companion give her history, in short, as she spoke, and she fairly reeled, as she made an attempt to take a few 

detached sentences :—“ Poor orphan—delicately reared—well educated—very steps forward. 

beautiful and talented—proud—living with a poor relation on the outskirts of “ I qannot permit you to go home while you are so weary,” said he cour- 
the village,” were the words that fell upon her ear, as she swept haughtily by teously. “ You cannot walk without assistance even. Lean on my arm; in 
them. After that, she had been introduced to the handsome, wealthy young a moment we shall reach the house.” 

farmer at the school pic-nic. She knew that the presentation had first been But Kate did not accept his aid willingly; and so he went forward, and 
suggested by him ; and, though she met his courteous, gentlemanly advances gently putting his arm about her, drew her toward the house. Her breath 
with a quiet, easy dignity, at heart she was repulsing him all the while. . came freer and easier in a moment’s time, and when she stood within the old 
Perhaps he was conscious of this, for he was more than usually winning oak entrance-hall she was quite herself again, 
and pleasing in his addresses, even when he saw in what a bitter, satirical “ I will not go further, if you please, sir,” she said, pausing there, and 

way she cut down his finest and most polished sentiments, quietly making giving a hurried glance over her disarranged toilet. 

them the food of her merriment. That was not all, either. It was not enough “This to a man of my hospitality, Miss Weston? This way, if you* 
that Kate should have all the enjoyment, of the day spoiled for her; but she please!” He threw open a door into a small sitting-room and motioned 
must work herself up into such a passion as to lay awake half that night, in her to enter. When she wont hesitatingly forward, he drew a large easy- 
order to sob it away from her naughty, perverse little heart. . chair up before the window, and begged her to be seated. 

Poor Kate ! And that was not all, either. On St. Valentine’s Day, some “ Oh, but our fruit! ” said he. “Excuse me for not relieving you before of 
one had annoyed her by sending for. her acceptance one of the prettiest, the burden! ” 

daintiest little rings imaginable, within the expanding bud of a blush-rose Kate crimsoned to the very roots of her hair, as he pointed to her apron of 
valentine. And then the most puzzling of anything about it was that apples, which she still held looped up over her arm. The next moment he 
it was posted at Cranston, where she did not know a single gentleman had gathered them into a fruit dish, and was ringing for plates and knives, 
who could afford to send her a present of so much worth. She had vowed, at “Excuse me, sir, but I cannot remain longer,” said Kate rising, and giving 
first, never, to wear it; but after awhile, when she found that it looked so a little flash of light into his face. 

pretty upon her slender, white finger, and improved her taper hand so much, “ But I shall insist upon it,” said he. “ I have a moral right to detain you 
she gave up, and did not allow it to go a single moment from her sight. And to-night, remember.” 

better still, she used sometimes to press the dainty circlet to her lips, and “ Or would have, perhaps, if I was not able to purchase my own ransom,” 
then pout and put on the haughtiest of all her ways to make up for her said Kate. “ I think I understand you. May I ask at what price you value 
foolishness. your fruit ? ” 

So it was that matters went on between the proud, gentlemanly young farmer She drew her purse from her pocket with one hand, and pointed to the 

and the brilliant, beautiful Kate, until the affair of purloining the apples was fruit with the other. 

brought to notice. Kate could not brook a threat, and when the young Mr. Waters’s lip curled for a moment, and his steady eyes burned beneath 
farmer’s cartel reached her, she headed the little group of her school friends their perfect brows with a deeper light; but when he spoke, his voice was as 
for a second attack. firm and mellow as though the faintest ripple of passion had never broken over 

Kate looked very beautiful, standing there in the clear, silvery moonlight, its quiet surface, 
holding up one white hand menacingly towards her witching band of “ By the peck those apples are worth—let me see—some five shillings, at 
followers. .... the early season of the year. Perhaps I can afford a discount upon the 

“ Pshaw, Kate, don’t let’s try to keep still! Let him chase us if he likes, price, since you have taken so large a quantity.” 
and see what he’ll catch,” sounded the pleasant, musical voice of little “ No, no, sir, do not rebate the smallest fraction upon them, as you value 
Lucy Smiles. “ I don’t believe I shall drop another glove for him to pick your happiness! ” said Kate. “ If I have not enough money in my purse, I 
up, let me run ever so fast. I hope he was pleased with my name stamped can apply to some friend to lend me the remainder.” 

upon the wrist.” “ Miss Weston! ” said the young farmer, and he spoke her name in a 

“ He didn’t trouble himself much about you or your name, I’ll wager you, low, stern voice, 
when he had Kate’s dainty ’kerchief to wear next his heart. That isn’t the “You choose well, sir, I am sure,” said Kate. “Among the score of girls 
best of it; there was a specimen of her handwriting upon one corner of it, and who visited your orchard to-night, I am the only one who has not some 
if he isn’t as blind ai a bat he’ll see who favoured him with the bushel-may- friend to buy them from the unhappy consequences of this adventure. There 
basket made out of cabbage heads. Kate wrote the verses,” retorted Mary is my purse, sir! ” 

Prince, laughing and clapping her hands. She threw the small purse upon the carpet'at his feet, as she spoke, and 

“ Hush! I say, girls, you mustn’t run on so; I don’t want to be caught then, ashamed of her ungenerous words and her high flow of passion, burst 
without any apples,” said Kate. “ So speak low if you cannot keep from into tears. 

talking. We are almost there now. Hush! see the ripe, yellow fruit “Miss Weston ! ” The voice was a little tremulous now, hut it detracted 
glistens in the clear moonlight! ” nothing from its deep sternness. He stepped in front of the door, as he spoke, 

Kate tip-toed up to the little thicket of trees, followed by the hushed group, as he divined an intention on the part of Kate to glide from the room. 

“After all, I don’t believe there is any use in keeping so still,” she said, “A moment, if you please—I will not detain you long,” he said, inclining 
looking around. “It seems too much like downright stealing, instead of his head toward her. “ I believe you too true and generous, Miss Weston, to 
graciously condescending to test our neighbour’s hospitality. So help think me guilty of such meanness as you have just ascribed tome. I am sure 
yourselves, dears, while I preside as well as I can, in place of the gentleman that, for a long time, you must have known me better. If you have not, it 
himself. No doubt he’ll thank me for it when—he gets a chance!” is not my fault. For a long time I have been interested in you. Your 

“Perhaps after all he’s hid right in this thicket of trees; and when we face pleased me when I first looked upon it, and I felt that it was no common 
get to helping ourselves, as you say, lie’ll come jumping out here in the very soul, no poor spirit, that spoke out so eloquently from your features. It may 
midst of us,” suggested some one, in a timid voice. have been weak in a man, much your senior in years, to follow you about, 

“ Pshaw ! Don’t fear, Hattie. Why, we’ll frighten him to death in five though.I have endeavoured to treat you with the courtesy and respect which 
minutes if he ventures to show his head. There, take this apple—and this— were yours by right, as I have done. I have esteemed you very highly ; 
and this. Catch them as fast as I throw them. That’s brave ! Stand out have, I am almost afraid, by the little pang I feel at my heart to-night, been 
where you are, and if you hear any noise, why run!” cried Kate, turning allowing myself to love you, even. That is all. I promise you as a true 
again to the tree. “ Here, catch my hat, and bring me some leaves ! I’m gentleman that I will not annoy you more. You may go now.” 
going to ornament my hair upon the occasion.” He stepped aside from the door to allow Kate to pass out, but she stood 

She twined the dark leaves in and out her glossy braids, and then looping before him without moving to go, while the wilful tears still broke up from 
a fairy white apron upon one arm, commenced filling it with apples. the depths of her beautiful eyes and fell upon her cheeks. 

“ One for Elly Gray, two for dame ’Lizabeth, three for little Bobby, an-d “ I will not detain you longer,” he repeated hesitatingly, seeing that she 
that nice, big bouncer for me ! Thank you, thank you, Mr. Waters ! The stood immovable and sclent. 

company beg me to tender you in their behalf their—their-what’s that, She drew up her haughty head as he spoke and dashed the burning tears 

girls? from her cheeks ; then she started forward without looking up into his face. 

As Kate spoke, there was a little crackling noise among the apple-boughs For a moment she tottered upon the threshold, pressing her slender fingers 
in the thicket at her back, and before she had time to sound an alarm, young over her wet eyes, and then turned back again to her host, who stood, with 
Waters bounded out in the very midst of the frightened girls, who ran, his head bent towards her. 

screaming lustily, in every direction. But could there have been an eye- “I—I—do not want to go! ” she cried, springing back to him, and holding 
witness to the comical scene, it would have been very easily observed that the out both white hands to meet his eager, passionate grasp, 
farmer cared little about capturing any save their wild, reckless leader. Down Then—then—but the rich young farmer is too reticent and great , a 

the long avenue Kate ilew like the wind, with the dignified bachelor following personage for me to meddle with this one delicious little love-scene of his life, 
closely alter her. Faster, faster she went, her long glossy braids falling about You must imagine the rest yourself, dear reader. All I can say is that Kate 
her face and down her shoulders,—her light scarf, like a banner of rosy Weston became Mrs. Waters in consequence of the affair of the apples, 
mist, floating out upon the breeze as she flew along. Faster, faster! Another __ M. Y. 

moment past and she was within a single leap of the wide gate. But her —;-;- 1 -y 

pursuer was there before her, and like a frightened deer she sprang away in a The laws of nature are just, but terrible. There is no weak mercy in them, 
different direction. There was another gate that led from the west side of Cause and effect are inseparable and inevitable. The fire burns, the water 
the grounds, and like lightuing she shot towards it. But oh! horror of drowns, the air const* tnes, the earth buries. And, were man as unerring in 
horrors !—it was locked fast! She turned about again, hut the enemy was his judgments as nat re, it would perhaps be well for our race if the punish- 
closely upon her track and there was no hope of escape for her. Panting ment of crime against the laws of man were as inevitable as the punishment 
and trembling, she stood silent until he came up to her. of crime against the laws of nature. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Medico complains of our having mentioned “ tho Array 
Medical Department as of inferior standing to the rest 
of the Army," in our ai'ticle on the Military Servioe, in 
No. S97. Now, although a medical man belongs to a 
learned profession, and is of good standing, especially 
in the country, yet at the Levde, in the mess-room, and 
the ball-room of the garrison town, the army surgeon 
will not be found to be looked upon as “ vastly the 
superior ” to the fighting men. We fully acknowledge 
the inestimable services of the profession in any 
department, and that they will be considered as 
important adjuncts even in a palace. But apart from 
general society—take away the combatants altogether 
from the body of olficers, and leave the army surgeons, 
and we doubt whether Medico himself would not con¬ 
sider our service more in danger than by a reverse 
proceeding. Again, if army surgeons be “ as talented, 
or more so," than other officci’s, we still maintain that 
the latter havo proved themselves just as efficient 
in their peculiar duties; and as this is one of the 
grounds on which Medico claims equality or supe¬ 
riority, the allusion to those officers who have risen 
from tho ranks by their self-educated talents comes 
from him with a bad grace. We hear just now a good 
deal about “ instinct,” and we could safely appeal to * 
the ‘‘instinct’’ of the privates on this question, and 
whether they ever look upon the surgeon as “ ranking ! 
second to the commanding officer.” Our Correspondent j 
also maintains that “ the services and responsibility of 
a surgeon, and the knowledge necessary to execute ! 
them, aye not one whit less than those of a commanding j 
officer." Be it so, but Medico would hardly thus confess 
that ho is the subordinate of the commanding officer. 
As regards “parentage,” Medico will find on looking 
through the list of officers, commencing with the 
Guards, that even this is a doubtful question ; but we 
were writing in our military article on military rank, 
and not on pedigree and fortune. We neither wish to ! 
lower this body as gentlemen or professional men, but i 
to place them according to the nature of their services, j 
and the position they hold as “non-combatants." Wo ' 
are well acquainted with the working of a regiment, 
and arc quite ready to join with Medico in his just 
praise of his class. 

A Believer, who, with exceedingly bad taste, interlards 
his letter with quotations from and references to 
Scripture, has fallen in love with a lady who occupies a 
public place in England ; one, too, to whom the grati¬ 
tude of the whole nation is due, one who has nursed 
our soldiers in the East, and at whose name we have 
seen the bronzed cheek of veterans turn red with 
grateful pride ; in fact, with no less a personage than 
Miss Florence Nightingale. Many hundreds of hearts, 
no doubt, would lay all tlicir devotion at that shrine; ; 
but to save trouble we may assure their ardent posses¬ 
sors that Miss Nightingale will it is said never marry, 
being already wedded to a very holy cause, that of the 
sick and weary, to those in short who are in need, 
sickness, or any other kind of adversity. We cannot 
advise our Correspondent, except quietly to nip his 
affections in the bud. We cannot tell him how to 
introduce himself to the lady—who, by the way, is 
much his senior—but we can tell him that around him 
are many young girls whoso hearts are as tender and 
as good as that of the honoured lady in question ; and 
moreover, that these young ladies only want a good 
religious husband, such as our Correspondent, (if ho 
would but drop the extra pious style,) to do their duty 
as well as St. Florence, as Douglas Jerrold called her. 
although their sphere may not be so wide, nor their 
fame so great. He who seeks shall find. 

A. W. I.—Clandestine correspondence between youthful 
people is not only disgraceful but dishonourable. It 
ignores the authority of parents and guardians, and 
brings on itself a train of evils, the lamentable 
consequences of which society has daily to deplore. 
In this life there is much to disapprove of, and 
yet there is much to love and admire. The ad¬ 
mixture excites our astonishment, and when we 
come to the contemplation of the combined whole and 
examine the details we are lost in a world of wonder, 
and cannot satisfy our imagination by thinking that 
all we have beheld is real. There cannot be love in this 
world without that vitality which gives its support. 
Poets say that love feeds upon itself; but that must be 
a mistake in this practical age. Lovers when they 
adore the moon generally take with them some of tho 
substantial comforts of life; and if they do bay the 
moon when they return to their homes, they may have 
occasion to grumble. The ladies on such occasions, as 
becomes themselves, retire early and wish their brothers 
and friends would come home early. The smile of the 
wife, the kiss of the daughter, the hearty welcome of 
the son, make up the most welcome reception that a 
man can have. 

A Volunteer is much too young to think of marriage. 
Ho should also first assure himself of the approval/of 
the lady’s family before “ volunteering ” into it. We 
commend his modesty in not appearing in uniform. 
Gentlemen only wear theirs when necessary, in going 
to and coming from drill, exercise, Ac. We also like 
the style of his letter, which is manly and open. An 
interview with the brother of the young ladies would 
do all that ho desires. His handwriting is a very 
good commercial hand. 

Mart S.—Blushing in a man is generally considered a 
sign of weakness; but whero there is no nervous affec¬ 
tion, that is a popular error. All honest people blush 
at times, and at no time more frequently than when 
they are openly praised. With woman the blush is as 

. aturul as tbe dawn of day or the last rosy setting of 
the sun. The girl that cannot blush must have had 
& severe course of mental training. 


Laura Dashaway “wishes to know what she is to do 

[ to gain tho affections of a suitor,” and whether men 
with “sandy complexions” are ill-tempered. Hero 
are two questions with a vengeance! How can we 
answer tho first, as we know neither tho young lady 
nor tho “suitor.” If a “suitor," by the way, his 
affections should be already engaged; and if not, we 
have no love philtres nor potions. It is old Falstaff 
who is the last to profess his belief in them ; he says 
“ tho prince hath given me something to make mo 
love him,” and roguish and knavish advertisers who 
cannot or will not make an honest penny, advertise a 
method of securing tho affections of either lady or 
gentleman, which every child of six years old ought 
. at onco to see is pure nonsense. The best way in our 
opinion for a young lady to do so, is always to be 
frank, open, sincere, engaging, ready, obliging, good- 
humoured, graceful, religious, charitable, industrious, 
full of information, good to her parents, pleasant to 
her relations, and piteous and kind to the poor and 
needy, and to those who have not been so good as she 
has. Such a young lady would secure many suitors; 
or indeed, should she by some miracle fail, she would 
be of such use to her friends and those around her, 
that every eye would follow her with blessing. To the 
second question common report would answer yes, 
but probably without reflection. Once upon a time red 
was a colour of hair much cultivated, and beaus 
stained their black hair, red. Queen Elizabeth had 
red hair, so also Mary of Scotland ; Petrarch’s Lav.ro , 
and Titian’s mistress, each wondrous beauties, had 
the same. People with red hair are said to be thin- 
skinned and very excitable ; their nervous system is 
delicate; hence they may be said to be hot-tempered ; 
but a hot temper is scarcely an ill temper, it is better 
than the sulks. 

Peggy Clapperclaw differs from our Correspondent 
Laura Dasiiaway by wishing to know “ how to break 
off an engagement.” Realty, we might put the ques¬ 
tion which Ovid put nearly two thousand years ago. 
Shall we teach ladies their own art? Arc we to become 
doctors in the mystery of love-making, of first securing 
and then cashiering a suitor? Well, we presume, as 
we have ever done, that the most straightforward way 
is the best. Tell the unfortunate swain firmly but 
kindness, that he is no longer wanted. 

Lovers to cards may be compared ; ice play 

A game or two, then throw them oil away. 

Or take again the usual way: flirt with somebody else, 
laugh when he talks seriously, have a headache when 
he is well and wants to take a walk, go a walk when he 
is ill, play the game of contraries, and drive him off in 
a huff. “Woe, me,” cries an old writer, these are your 

arts, 0 women !-The caligraphy is all that can be 

desired.-Curls, if they suit the face. 

Cold Steel. —Barbers first practised their calling in the 
East, where the Hindoos and followers of other similar 
creeds, as a ceremonial enjoined by their religion, 
denude themselves of their hair. From the East they 
first made their appearance at Athens, and thence in 
Magna Graecia in Sicily; but it was not till about the 
year 300 before the Christian era that barbel's were 
known at Rome. Shaving, hair-dresssing, and letting 
of blood, all formed part of the calling and according to 
Plautus and Horace barbers’ shops soon became the re¬ 
sort of the fops and dandies of ancient Rome, and a mu¬ 
sical instrument was kept to am use customers who were 
awaiting their turn to be shaved. In a little time they 
were the great centres of gossip and scandal, so that 
the satirist, wishing to express that any fact was noto¬ 
rious, says, “ why all the barbers know it!’’ From 
Rome barbers spread wherever Roman civilisation pene¬ 
trated ; and, as every reader of Don Quixote knows, the 
sign was a pole surmounted by a basin, one of the latter 
being the celebrated Mambrino’s helmet, which the 
hero of La Mancha wore. During the operation of 
phlebotomy the pole was placed in the patient’s 
hands, under the supposition that tension of the 
muscles of tho hands served to lessen the pain. In 
England barbers were incorporated by Edward IV. in 
1461, and at that time none were admitted into the 
company who were not also chirurgeons. Gradually a 
society of surgeons was formed, whose mombers did 
not practise the mysteries of shaving and hair¬ 
dressing ; but as the barbers enjoyed certain privileges 
under their charter, upon a petition from the surgeons, 
the two companies were united, and made one body 
corporate by Act of Parliament in the year 1540 by 
Henry VIII., which at the same time defined and 
separated tho two callings. The barbers were not to 
practise surgery beyond the drawing of teeth, and the 
surgeons were not to shave and cut hair. Tho latter 
were ordered to put up a sigu in front of their dwell¬ 
ings, that all the king’s lieges might know where to 
resort for surgical aid. Hence arose the pole with 
its stripes, in the first instance being simply the white 
fillet for tho binding up of wounds twined gracefully 
about it. The barbers placed before their doors a poll, 
or head, like what is now known as a barbells block, 
and the pole became solely the sign of a surgeon. In 
1745, during the reign of George II., the two crafts 
were separated by Act of Parliament, since when 
surgeons have adopted glass jars filled with bright 
coloured waters, and marked with cabalistic signs, to 
indicate their whereabouts ; and the barber’s poll has 
been replaced by the party-coloured pole of the cupping 
and blood-letting fraternity. 

Teutonic has evidently fallen in with one of those pests of 
societj 7 , a flirt. He had better make a definite proposal, 
give her time to consider, and should she reject or 
not answer him, let him banish her remembrance. 
He is an old soldier, and too strong a man to be beaten 
by a woman, even if he be in love with her. 

W. D.—If tho wages are paid monthly, a month’s notice, 
or a month’s wages, is all that either party can 
demand. 


Jessie.—P eople don’t generally buy oysters for the sake 
of the shells ; so, too, few men marry only for a pretty 
face. Cultivate whatever is femiuino, and becoming 
your station, and never fear; the good time is coming. 
The Rifles deserve the warmest gratitude of Britain’s 
fair daughters, and their training is fitting them well 
for sensible, reliable husbands, who will be sure’ to 
marry only sensible women. 

E. J.—Italian writers designate the kingdom of Naples 
as Sicilia Citeriore , or Hither Sicily, and the kingdom 
of Sicily, the island itself, Sicilia UUeriore, Further 
Sicily, the city of Naples being taken as the centre. 
When the two kingdoms were united under one ruler, 
they were called Regno Uniio delle due Sicilie , the 
United Kingdom of the two Sicilies. 

Unhappy May.—W hen it rains on from early morning 
till past mid-day, it is always doubtful if it will cease 
before night. When a young man of the age of five- 
and-twenty is given to habits of intemperance, it is 
both prudent and wise to give up all further thoughts 
of him. A drunkard’s wife is the most unfortunate of 
her sex. 

C. J. P.—To make curds and whey, take fresh milk,' 
and warm from the cow, then put into it a piece of 
rennet, place it in the sun-liglit, and in a short time 
the milk will turn to curds and whey. If the milk bo 
skimmed, it should be warmed to the heat of new 
milk before the rennet is used. 

Meteor.—G rape vine root is employed for cleaning the 
teeth because it is very fibrous, and thus supersedes 
the ordinary brush ; and as some of tlm dentists 
recommend it, there is little difficulty in procuring it 
from chemists and perfumers. 

Tertheway Lodge.—U nless they were love-tokens, you 
cannot demand them. Cheap photography is a 
growing evil in such cases; however, return his, and 
ask for yours. 

P. J. M.—Natal is the rising agricultural colony; for 
mining, Canada or Australia. In either capacity a 
man putting his shoulder to the wheel would" be sure 
to do well. 

Inquiritur.— You will find every information in the 
Mdmoircs de Gcorgd and the Mdmoires de Louis XVIII., 
both commonly to bo met with where French history 
is studied. 

Remember Me ! — The author of these lines, which 
appeared in No. 894, is requested to permit them to bo 
set to music. 

Other Comm unications Received.— S. M.— H. II. S. P.— 
Amelia H.— Giovanni.— L. C.— Sardinia. —A. W, W, 
—R. C. B.—S. A. B. (seem to be indifferent about tho 
matter, that is the only way).—E. D. Y. (such a society 
would not be legal; any respectable solicitor will take 
the matter up for you ; apply to one).—W. G. M. (be 
cautious; read Adam Bede, and seek to fix your 
affections on one more in your own sphere of life).— 
H. A. S. P. (not suited for publication ; mere rhyme 
and metre is not poetry).— Waiting for an Answer 
(it was the biter bit, and A is tho only person to blame; 
he must complete his contract with C).—F. L. (shun 
him).— Verax (apply to a member of the Stock 
Exchange). — Water (apply to the Secretary, Mr. 
Frederic Inglis, New River Office, near Sadler’s 
Wells).—J. F. (it would not support a wife).— Ida May 
(all a matter of taste ; read our articles on Eyes, Nose, 
and Mouth).— Violet (what do you mean by being 
“engaged,” if your swain has never mentioned mar¬ 
riage?).—F. P. (Topsy “growed,” so does love; con¬ 
tinue to visit, and watch tho growth of the lady’s 
liking for you).— Marion (if not settled on yourself, it 
belongs to your husband ; it should be transferred to 
your present name).— Normandy (the French Ollen¬ 
dorff, of D. Nutt, 270, Strand).—E. B. X. (see replies to 
Charles in No. 795, and to Sambo in 832).— Maesteo 
(consult a solicitor).— Alto (ask yourself; the name of 
a farce, the scene of which is laid at the Beulah Spa, 
Norwood).— Eliza R, (yes ; if not tied up upon issue). 
— Learvent (a shilling packet of patent cement from 
Bohn’s Vivarium, 45, Essex Street, Strand; of any 
large organ builder).—A Commercial (yos, with her 
approval).— Albert M. (perhaps ‘‘a farthing’’), —An 
Emigrant (uncleared land; see No. 832).—X. A. D. 
(about one pound of pulverised chalk to every 50 gal¬ 
lons will remedy .the evil; see No. 341).— Pawne Loop 
(any of the numbers of the Family Herald are to be had). 
—J. P. (he will be shipped home by the authorities).— 
Hortense M. (see No. 212; do not neglect home 
duties, but enjoy society as well; it is old). — 
Invalid H. J. (a blacksmith’s is not a sedentary 
employment; it is not the most healthy calling; try 
sea-bathing and chango of air). — Starlight Bess 
(because they are “Aunt Sally’s" children; does for 
either).— Scipio E. (it is an evil we have to put up with, 
there is no remedy for it).— Bessie (no).—T. C. D. (is 
it marble, or an imitation ? to clean marble, see No. 
736). — G. Wilson (apply to Mr. Steward, optician, 
406, Strand, W.C.).— Indicum ( Rural Life in Bengal, 
with Copious Detail of the Culture and Manufacture of 
Indigo , 18s. free). — Young Jonathan and Glaucus 
(apply to Mr. Goodman, boookseller, 407, Strand, 
W.C.).—E. J. (white; ask for shaving soap).— Inez (it 
will strengthen them ; no; very legible).— Adele H. 
(see Nos. 689 and 690).—M. E. C. (see No. 735).— 
Edith C. (see No. 835; perfumers sell it). 

Contributions Thankfully Declined, and Left at 
the Publishing Office.— An Old Maid’s Love.—The 
Baillie’s Thorn.—The Breach of Promise.—Widow 
Brown’s Story. — Camilla.—Adeline Harman.—Days 
Gone By.—Passages from the Life of an Old Pin.— 
The Broken Heart.—A Trip Across the Channel.— 
Vv T hich Will She Choose?—Small Realities.—Sketches 
from My Life.—The First Affection.—Fred Ritchie.— 

A Tale of True, Lasting Love.—A Suggestive Sketch, 
—The Origin of the Electric Telegraph; 
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COMMON PARLANCE. 


An American writer, who wishes to be considered more witty than the rest 
of his countrymen, startles us with the declaration that there are four hundred 
and ninety-seven languages on the earth besides “ ogling , or the language of 
the eyes.” If we are reduced to count that unwritten and unspoken language, 
why should we omit others ? There is that of the fingers, of the forehead, the 
language of the shoulders or shrug language, and various motions and expres¬ 
sive signs of the limbs, including that of peculiar significance among certain 
savages which consists in slightly moving the patella , or knee cap. There is 
that which is given by a grunt, and there are also the innumerable languages 
of animals. The dog language, not meaning the bad Latin which is vented 
and invented by doctors, but that of barks, whines, snuffles, and squeaks, which 
dogs exchange* Do we not all remember that story of the Irish doctor, a philo- 
kunist or dog lover, as well as a philanthropist, who, meeting with one of 
these animals with a broken leg, took it home and, setting the limb, cured it. 
The dog was grateful enough and went away, expressively blinking his eyes 
and wagging his tail, and the very next month brought another dog with a 
broken leg, nay, the next week another dog in distress, all to be cured by the 
doctor. How did he manage to let his fellow sufferers know r of the art of 
surgery ? Do dogs talk one with another ? Do horses, as Swift observed, 
hold conversations over their oats, and interchange opinions on their hay ? 
Mr. Darwin has proved that ants—yes, even British ants—are not so averse 
to slavery as British people, and that tribes of slave-holding Formica make war 
upon other and weaker tribes, and bear away captives, who are taught to 
nurse the young and hatch the pupa , to cleanse and build the cells, and to 
close the doors whilst the stronger tyrant walks abroad for food or war. Our 
old brag, that on our sacred shore there never treads a slave, is after all an 
empty boast whilst these exist; but who shall exterminate these myriads ? 
Do they talk and hold councils of war ? Shall we go to the ant not only 
to learn industry but to acquire knowledge for our domestic institutions ? 
How shall we learn their tongue ? 

But it is not to this uncommon parlance that we allude, but to one which 
is spoken everywhere, which dwells upon the tip of every tongue, and which 
in town and country is equally understood and used. Everybody speaks it, 
high and low life indulge in it, yet its name is a vulgar one, nothing less 
than “slang.” 

Now, what is slang? We have a compilation before us which may answer 
the question. It is called a “ Dictionary of Cant, Slang, and Vulgar Words.” 
Vulgar, from vulgus y common; cant here not meaning hypocrisy, but from the 
same derivative as our canto, chant, incantation, the Latin cantarc , to sing, some¬ 
thing sung over, a senseless repetition in fact, or something repeated without 
a strictly assigned meaning. Now, it may be affirmed that all newly-imported 
words come at first under that designation. Lord Macaulay, writing nearly 
twenty-five years ago, speaks of “the new cant term, Conservative; ” so it 
was then new and cant, in comparison to the words “ Tory ” and “ Whig.” 
But they, in their turn, were cant. When the meal-tub plot was imagined by 
the wretch Dangerfield, those who believed in it were termed Tories, from an 
Irish word. meaning robbers, and they who did not believe in it were oalled 
“Whigs,” Scottice , sour milk or whey, a name applied to pale-faced malcon¬ 
tents. The names may now be said to be almost extinct, as the parties are. 
So again Radicals, a cant word, from the reformers wishing for a radical cure 
in the constitution, d radice y from the very root of the matter. It would be 
an interesting but a somewhat difficult matter to point out all the “ cant ” 
words used amongst politicians; many of the party cries have been cant, but 
have since been adopted in the language. 

Cant and slang, therefore, the common parlance of the English, so puzzling 
and difficult to the foreigner, are by no means to be limited to the vulgar or 
untaught portion of the community. The learned, who are supposed to speak 
the purest English, deal very widely in cant. Thus we have Oxford and 
Cambridge cant, and Church and law cant; that is to say, words which are 
universally accepted in the colleges and law offices, but arc not used elsewhere. 
To “cut,” avoid an unpleasant acquaintance; to be “plucked,” turned back 
in an examination; to keep a “scout,” a male servant; to have “battles,” 
rations (at Cambridge “ commons,” hence “short commons”); to wear a 
“mortar board,” college cap; to be “japanned,” clothed in black, 
ordained as a clergyman, are all more or less common Oxford talk. A 
“trotter,” is a tailor’s traveller; a “torpid,” a slow boat; a “tuft,” a 
gentleman-commoner, a rich student; a “ don,” one of the heads of colleges; 
a “ coach,” a tutor who “crams” or instructs those who are to be examined : 
all these words are portions of Oxford slang. Other words will occur to any 
one who has graduated at the University. A “ quiz,” a prying old fellow, 
and the now universal “ row,” a disturbance, are both Oxford words; and 
even the vulgar “ dickey,” a shirt-front, sprung from there; the students 
being also celebrated for first calling their fathers the “governors,” and 
afterwards the “relieving officers,” varied occasionally by such phrases as 
“the man who drops the tin,” or money, and the “old party.” From the 
College to the Church the step is but short; and although it is said, and with 
truth, that the most distinguished of our clergy are the conservators and 
teachers of pure English through the land, still it must be confessed that a 
considerable quantity of slang or symbolical language is used by them and by 
their adherents and audiences. A popular clergyman is said to have the “gift” 
(*.*., of eloquence), to be much“ followed,” and largely “owned;” his admirers 
“sit under him,” and are his “seals,” or they are the “faithful” and the 
“accepted;” whilst opponents are “tainted,” and of the “outward world.” 
A wicked village is “ a very dark place.” When a preacher speaks at a 
meeting he “ improves the occasion.” The various parties in the Church are 
“high and dry,” or “low and slow,” or the broad Church. Dissenters and 
very “low” Clfurch are called Evangelicals, or more shortly, “ Gellies.” 


The cant of the Church, of religious people, and of the bar—and we must 
again remind our readers that we are using the word in a very different sense 
from that which signifies hypocrisy, with which we have nothing to do—is 
very different, and considerably less varied than the shopkeepers’ slang, which 
is perhaps the most odious and senseless of all. To be a “ pushing” trades¬ 
man, to do a “ roaring ” trade, to sell at an .“alarming sacrifice,” to be in a 
particular “line,” and to “ dress your window ” with tickets at “awfully low 
prices,” are all phrases with which every one who passes through a London 
street or a country town is familiar. Yet each phrase is slang. Words 
are used out of their natural meanings and twisted into strange positions. 
What can one mean by saying he is in the public “ line,” or the grocery 
“line,” or the pawnbrokering “ line?” Why should credit be termed “ tick,” 
assistants “counter-jumpers,” or a dishonest tradesman be said to “let his 
creditors into the hole ? ” The only answer we can suggest is the great 
fondness for symbolism which exists amongst all people. We cannot speak in 
a straightforward way. We must deflect and turn off either to the right 
or the left. In this symbolism Pride has a great part. Tradesmen are no 
longer simple shopkeepers. A shop is now a “ magazine” or an “emporium;” 
a haircutter keeps a “saloon;” a draper has a “depot;” and the very 
dustman who takes away our cinders is no longer a simple dusty Bob, but a 
“ contractor.” So again, a common publichouse is a “ tavern,” a larger 
one mounts up to “an hotel.” Perhaps, and here we are touching upon 
delicate ground, this can nowhere be better exemplified than in the common 
“smock,” a female garment, of which we have no more right to appear 
unconscious, or to ignore, than the male garment the “ shirt.” Shakspcare 
uses it in a very pretty song— 

And ladg-smocIcSy all silver while t 
Do paint the meado ws with delight — 

and the name of the flower yet lingers in the country; nor does any 
lady think it improper to talk about a smock frock. But a false 
modesty turned the noun into the verb which is used for a change of 
linen; then that being generally used was avoided, and the French 
synonym used, and that again has been abandoned for some further 
subterfuge. Why ? Does any one pretend to say that in treating a thing 
plainly, and (where necessary) calling a spade a spade there is anything wrong ? 
If so, we had better go to America, where they talk of the “stands ” of the 
tables, not daring to say “ legs ;” and a young lady will be highly offended if 
you dare to ask her to take a leg of a fowl or a breast of a turkey. There 
the latter is called “bosom;” and a mock modesty which to us seems highly 
improper has altered some round dozen of good sound English words, which 
our best and purest girls use without so much as thinking upon them. There 
indeed the matter lies. “ A nice man,” said Swift, “ is a man of nasty ideas;” 
and too much delicacy betrays a pruriency of thought. Of old it was not so. 
Our Bible and our Church Service, and our old preachers and divines, call 
things by their true names. 

Symbolism is seen perhaps to its greatest extent in regard to that most 
pleasant visitant and true friend, money. Collectively or in the piece this 
“ is insulted by no less than one hundred and thirty slang words,” many oi 
them of great antiquity, others of more modern growth; indeed it may be 
said that its names are growing and increasing day by day. It is the circu¬ 
lating medium, the ready, the rhino; the needful, sine qua non , mopusses, 
stuff, yellow boys, ochre, queen’s pictures, and palm oil. It bears also the 
names of the beans, brads, brass, blunt, dust, dibbs, and coppers. It, or parts 
of it, are called browns, bits, flags, joeys, benders, fudges, fiddlers, sprats, testers, 
tizzies, tanners, twelvers, and hogs; going further we have quids, canaries, 
bulls, half bulls, caroons, and cartwheels; and even then, as many of our readers 
will perceive, we have not exhausted half the “ endearing appellations ” which 
are applied to the corrupter of men. Not only among the poor but amongst 
the rich these slang expressions are extant. The man who believes that poetry 
is all nonsense, that fancy is dead, and that symbolism is very stupid nonsense, 
yet talks about his “ cool ” hundred, or his friend being worth a “ plum ” 
(£100,000), giving a “monkey” (£500) for a horse,wagering a “ pony ” (£50), 
or not being satisfied till he has amassed a “marygold” (£1,000,000). 
We may conclude this paragraph by noticing that many of the terms used now 
for money are derived from the figures on the Saxon or early coinage, such as 
a bull, a hog, &c., and that a great number of such terms may be found iD 
the pages of Shakspeare and our elder dramatists. In Ben Jonson especially 
we have some very curious slang words, which are in vogue to this day: and 
this brings us to the antiquity and the wonderful prevalence of these words. 

As to the prevalence, we may here remark that anything which is thought 
a happy expression travels fast and spreads widely. Take, for instance, that 
common question, “Who’s your hatter?” or that equally improperly formed 
and misused noun and adjective, “stunner” and “stunning.” It is not very 
many years ago when the words were confined to the lowest society. Mr. 
Punch introduced them to the drawing-rooms by a caricature, wherein a little 
boy asks his mamma whether his toy be not a “stunner;” and now very 
pretty and genteel, lips have doubtlessly used it for fun. The stage and the 
newspaper also circulate common words, which get welded as it were into the 
language. “What an idea!” and “How provoking!” both used now by 
every one, were once vulgar and slang expressions. “ How’s your mother?” 
“ don’t you wish you may get it? ” and “ over the left,” are growing more 
common and less objectionable. Why should it'be vulgar to ask after one’s 
mother? Why should it be thought witty and humoursome to request people 
“ to go to Bath,” or urge the necessity of travelling to “ Putney ? ” In slang, 
as in every thing, even in the deepest depths there is a deeper still. Deepest of 
all, perhaps, is the slang of the prize-ring. Knocking a man down is there 
“grassing him;” to blacken his eyes, to “shut up his shutters ;” his teeth 
are “ivories,” his nose a “smeller,” his eyes “peepers,” and his mouth a 
“ kisser; ” the poor fellow’s chest or stomach is his “ bread-basket,” his jaws 
a “potato-trap ; ” and if he gets such a blow upon his head as knocks b* a 
senseless, his adversary is declared to have made “ such a stunning investment 
on his nob as made him kiss his mother earth.” Here, as we have before 
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noticed, is symbolism carried to its greatest extent; it becomes tiring, 
nauseous, and vulgar; but it says much for the sense of propriety and the 
discernment of the Times, that in the report of the late great fight, which 
it could not well omit, the interest of the public being so great, the gentle¬ 
man who wrote it omitted every particle of slang, and produced such a vivid 
and lifelike sketch of the fight, with all its endurance and all its brutality, as 
never before was written. 

The antiquity of this curious kind of language is now all that we have 
space to refer to ; and we shall have to show that, after all, slang is not the 
production solely of the ignorant, and that there is a considerable under 
stratum of sound learning at the bottom of it. The word “ bore,” a trouble¬ 
some, tiresome feltow, is common enough. Shakspeare uses it— 

At this instant he bores me with some trick. 

This may be derived from the Greek baros , a burden. Prince Albert, in one 
of his recent speeches, uses the word. “Bosh” is Persian, and signifies 
therein, we are told, what we now understand by it, nonsense. Boxes, gifts, 
Christmas boxes, may be Arabic bucksheesh , gifts, &c. Easterns pronounce 
this word through the nose very much as a Jew would pronounce our Word 
“boxes.” Another derivation of the word is from the satchel and money-box, 
which mendicant friars carried about with them at the Christmas season. 
Pal, a brother, is gipsy; a cur, a mean fellow, may be from isehur , a 
thievish fellow, Hindostanee; pannem, bread, is from panis, Latin; 
to “ patter ” is from pater noster , in reference to the priests’ repetition 
of the prayer; and a hocus-pocus trick is derived, they say, from hoe 
est carpus, words used at the elevation of the Host. Doubtless many 
of the poor scholars of the age of Elizabeth and James added their 
stock of learned words to the common parlance. Danish, Saxon, and 
Welsh language is also found in the mouths of those who never heard the 
names of those nations, and lingers especially amongst our provincial country¬ 
men. Many of the words of America, which create a diversion here, are 
simply old English provincial words. We might indeed say all, as we doubt 
whether the Americans have originated any. One kind of* common parlance 
we may all notice and all avoid, and that is the misuse of words, and the 
great exaggeration in the use of adjectives, which may safely be called 
“ a young lady’s slang.” She calls her gown a “ sweet thing,” when it has. 
not a particle of sweetness about it; a pie is “ beautiful,” and a piece of beef 
“lovely.” In each of these common phrases the adjective is, as the young 
ladies would say, “ frightfully ” misused. People who are rich—and by the 
way riches are always exaggerated—have “ heaps” of money, or as young men 
say “ lots of tin.” If two young ladies walk a mile, they have been an 
“ immense ” distance, and are “ enormously ” tired. This fault has not been 
confined to our age; Doctor Johnson once addressed a gentlewoman thus:— 
“ Madam,” said he, “ you do not understand the use of words. You say 
with a smile that you are enormously vexed and immensely chagrined; so 
far as I can see, there is nothing enormous or immense about the matter.” The 
reproof was a just one, and is needed as much now as then ; if a little more 
common sense were used, we should have considerably less vulgarity in our 
common parlance. 


THE FREE SLAVE. 


*Twas by the Mississippi’s stream 
There stood a swarthy slavo; 

Though worn his frame, there beat within 
A hero’s heart, and bravo. 

He stood—hot tears were in his eye. 

The breezes stirr’d his hair ; 

Tho sunbeams warm’d his furrow’d clioek, 
And kiss’d his forehead bare. 

“By Heaven I” he cried, “too long I’ve 
sigh’d 

Beneath this cursed ban 1 


Tho’ storms may lower, I cease this hour 
To be a slave to man 1 ” 

He stood, a free man, tho’ in bond, 

A man—a prince—a king. 

No fire or scourge could quench that spark 
Of God, that burn’d within. 

From that st ill hour, no more a slave, 

A willing bondsman, blind ; 

Though shackled were his bruisbd limbs, 
Unfeiter’d was his mind. 

_ H. H. G. 


FAMILY MATTERS. 


The good things which belong to prosperity are to be wished; but the 
good things that belong to adversity are to be admired. 

Ingratitude. —The worst form of ingratitude is, to refuse to accept a 
favour from the hands of a person to whom you have had the pleasure of 
rendering one. 

Little Things.— Springs are little things, but they are sources of large 
streams ; a helm is a little thing, but governs the course of a ship ; a bridle- 
bit is a little thing, but see its use and power! nails and pegs are little 
things, but they hold the large parts of buildings together ; a word, a look, a 
'frown—all are little things, but powerful for good and evil. Think of this, 
and mind the little things. Pay that little debt—'tis promised—redeem it; 
if it is a shilling, hand it over—you know not what important event hangs 
upon it. Keep your word sacredly ; keep it to the children ; they will mark 
it sooner than any one else, and the effect will probably be as lasting as— 
Mind the little things. 

Rhinoceros People. —How easy to recommend philosophy under trial, 
when the adviser is of too phlegmatic a temperament ever in his whole life to 
have been disturbed from his oyster-shell placidity, or when the trial under 
consideration happens not to be of a kind that can move him ! The aggra¬ 
vating indifference, or ill-disguised contempt, with which such a person will 
contemplate your soul-wrigglings, seems next door to demoniac. Because 
one may be born Avith nerves of leather, and heart fitted only to be stuffed 
Avitn sage and onions, does it follow that there are not sensitive people, who 
are like a man peeled of his skin, and then set out in a driving hail storm for 
excoriation ? It Avould be a gooff rule, to be sure, for such to go through the 
Avorld with, never to expect more from a human being*than his nature can 
give—never to look for generosity from meanness, or truth from deceit, or 


magnanimity from cowardice or envy; but unfortunately, we do keep looking 
for these things, through repeated disappointments, Avhere it is impossible they 
should spring up, even at the call of our pained heart-cry. Thank God, then, 
that this life is not tho end ! Fanny Fern. 

Remedy por Insect Bites. —Take equal parts of carbonate of ammonia 
and crude soda; dissolve these in twice their Aveight or bulk of water, and 
apply the same to the sting produced from the bite of bee, bug, wasp, gnat, or 
mosquito. This mixture will keep any time in any climate, and is a useful 
travelling appendage. The sting of an insect is an acid fluid, Avbicli is 
neutralised by the alkaline solution above. G. \Y. S. P. 


HINTS ON CHILDR EN’S DRE SS.— By Mrs. Adams. 

We have something new and pretty in the fashion of children’s dresses, both 
for boys and girls, from two to six years of age. The style I am about to 
describe I think a decided improvement on the embroidery. We have liad so 
much of tho needlework of late that a complete change Avill be pleasing. For 
a girl’s Avhite jean or jaconett frock, or pelisse, procure your Avbite material, 
and at the same time about half a yard of a pretty floAvered print; choose tho 
print with small rosebuds, or with a peach-coloured or small blue fioAver; and 
cut out the floAvers and tack them on your little dress. An easy Avay would be to 
place them on in one or tAVO toavs round the bottom of the skirt, just on the hem; 
the same round the cape, body, and sleeves. Round each of your flowers carry 
a braid, to make all neat. Do not cut the braid, but take it on to each flower. 
The braid should be Avhite, and not very narrow. What I Avould suggest to 
ladies is this: if they have a pretty braiding, let them introduce the flowers in 
some of the larger parts of the pattern ; the effect is very good. For those 
who like something simple a straight line will do, keeping the flowers nearly 
tAvo inches apart. For boys the material is generally a little stouter; a strip 
of deep amber jean laid on Avhite. Braid the amber strip with white, blue, or 
red braid. A neat Avay of finishing off your amber trimming is to button¬ 
hole on to the Avhite Avith the same colour as the braid. All parts of the little 
dress to be trimmed. The braided trimming should be about three inches 
Avide for the skirt, and nearly half that Avidth for the body and sleeves. If a 
child’s dress is too short, the trimming at the bottom ayUI obviate the defect, 
and look very Avell. 


SCIENTIFIC AND USEFUL. 

The Pacific and Atlantic Telegraph line is completed to Yizalia, 280 miles 
from San Francisco, on the Buttefield route. 

White and light-coloured clothing is that Avhich is best adapted for all 
seasons and climates of the world. Dark colours absorb heat in the summer 
Avhen it is not wanted, and radiate heat in the Avinter when it needs to be 
husbanded. 

The journals of Bohemia announce the recent discovery near the toAvn of 
Pecka in that country of the trunk of an antediluvian tree, twenty-four feet 
long, and weighing 7,574 lb. It Avas cut up into four portions to be 
conveyed to the Geological Institute at Vienna. 

Iron Cement. —To prepare iron cement for stopping leaks, take 16‘parts 
of clean wrought-iron filings, 3 parts powdered sal ammoniac, and 2 parts 
flower of sulphur; mix all well together, affd preserve the compound in a 
stoppered vessel and in a dry place till wanted for use. Then take one part 
of the mixture and add to it 12 parts of clean iron filings, and mix this hoav 
compound with as much Avater as will bring it to tho consistence of a paste, 
having previously added to the Avater a few dropy of sulphuric acid. 

Something New. —Mr. Calvin Adams, of Pittsburg, Pa., has recently 
discovered that an important electrical change takes place Avhen molten iron 
solidifies in cooling. By insulating the moulds, and the workman avIio pours 
in the liquid metal, the castings from common iron come out as Avhite as - 
silver and as hard as steel. This is another evidence of tho universality of 
this subtile force, and though it is not yet applied to any practical purpose, 
such phenomena cannot fail eventually to produce useful effects .—American 
Artisan, 

Hints on Bathing. —The shock which all experience on first going into 
cold water is communicated to the system at large, and the first symptom of 
it is a gasp, partly nervous, and partly the consequence of the sudden revul¬ 
sion of blood to the internal organs, lungs and heart especially, the heart¬ 
beats being quickened. Quickly, in a strong, healthy person, or in one to 
whom bathing is beneficial, this first shock is succeeded by a reaction 
this reaction being the natural effort of the system to restore the balance of 
circulating and nervous power. In the sea this reactionary effort is much 
assisted by the stimulating effect exerted upon the skin by the saline ingre¬ 
dients of the water, and it is still more aided if the body be exposed to the 
dash of the waves. In fresh Avater, these aids to reaction being absent, it is 
not so thoroughly or quickly established. According to your poAver of 
reaction, Avhicu you cannot fail to discover before long, should be your 
exposure to the sea-water, for on that greatly depends the benefit that you 
are likely to derive from your bathing. If you remain in the water until’the 
system becomes so depressed that the power of reaction is nullified, nothing 
but injury can result. You como from your bath cold, blue, and pinched- 
looking, your fingers Avhite and dead, and your teeth, mayhap, chattering like 
nutcrackers, and for the rest of the day you are probably languid, sleepy, and 
miserable. A strong person and a swimmer may stay in the Avater a quarter 
of an hour or twenty minutes, even longer, and retain his power of reaction ; 
but for some persons tAvo or three minutes’ immersion, or even a single 
plunge, is quite as much aa they can hear, at least at first, and until they 
have gained strength by their residence at the seaside. Even if the shortest 
possible dip is not followed by tho healthy glow upon the skin, and sensations 
i of exhilaration and increased power, it is better not to repeat it for a few 
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days. The want of reaction, or the production of depression, is summed up 
shortly—abstraction of caloric or animal heat; and we need scarcely remark 
that the very fact of a person unused to it entirely stripping in the open air 
is one means of sending off this heat, and that exposure to the cold water is 
another most potent means, albeit, loss of animal heat involves depression of 
vital action. There are, however, other circumstances beyond the consti¬ 
tution of the individual to be taken into consideration with respect to bathing 
agreeing or not, and these are such as increase or mitigate the depressing 
effects. Thus, a person who could not bathe on a tolerably cold day, might 
do so in the very height of summer, and especially on those low sandy 
shores where the water becomes raised in temperature by passing over an 
extent of sand previously heated by the sun ; the water in sgch situations— 
as every person knows who has any bathing experience— beihg warmer than 
on a rocky or steep shingly shore.—Dr. Spencer Thomson. 


STATISTICS. 

The interest and management of the national debt amounted last year to 
£28,372,416, being at the rate of £3. 10s. 8d. per £100. In 1849 the 
expenditure under the same head was £28,323,961, being at the rate of 
£3. 11s. 7d. per £100. 

By the annual report of Mr. Turner, inspector of reformatories in Great 
Britain, we learn that the number of boys in these institutions at the end of 
1859 was 2,636, and of girls 640. Of the 687 boys and girls discharged up 
to the end of 1858, above half are known to be living honestly and main¬ 
taining a good character. The number re-convicted is not more than 82. 

A Parliamentary paper just published reveals a curious item in the social 
life of the people of England and Wales. In 1859, from the beginning 
ef the year to Michaelmas, it appears that 89,903 persons were charged 
before the police magistrates with drunkenness. Of these 10,486 were 
women. The number punished for drunk and disorderly conduct out of the 
multitude just quoted was 56,161 persons, of whom 10,486 were women. 
In the year 1859 there were 306 verdicts of “Died from excessive drinking ” 
recorded. Altogether it is a fearful record. 

What the Rifle can do. —The battles of Inspruck, of the 29th of May 
and the 12th of August, 1807, were fought on the plain before the city. In 
the former the Bavarians lost 4,000 men, whilst the patriot army had only 
87 killed and 156 wounded. In the latter the French and Bavarians lost 
7,000 men, of whom 1,700 were made prisoners, and the rest were left dead 
upon the held; while the loss to the -Tyrolese amounted but to 50 killed and 
132 wounded. Such is the execution which can be done with the rifle, even 
in comparatively open ground, when wielded by brave and skilful marksmen. 

Opium. —This narcotic is now being collected. The crop this year is 
unusually large, and is expected to reach 3,600 baskets, of about 140 lbs. 
each, the average production being 2,500 baskets. No price has yet been 
lixed, but it is expected that 18s. per lb. will be about the figure at the 
commencement of the season. The average consumption of different countries 
is as follows :—England, 400 baskets ; America, 900 baskets; China, 1,0.00 
baskets; Java, 500 baskets; Borneo, 100 baskets; France, 80 baskets; 
Germany, 60 baskets. The above figures, however, vary considerably 
according to price, particularly with regard to the exports to China. 

The Revenue. —The revenue returns for the year and quarter ended June 30 
show an increase of £5,727,014 on the year, and an increase of £326,918 
on the 4 quarter. The year's account shows an increase in the Excise of 
£2,309,000; stamps, £269,277; taxes, £52,000 ; property tax, £3,636,710; 
Post Office, £130,000 ; Crown lands, £5,439 ; and a decrease in the Customs j 
of £262,061; miscellaneous, £413,351. The quarter’s aceount shows an 
increase in the Excise of £169,000; stamps, £107,660; taxes, £5,000; 
property tax, £306,710; Post Office, £40,000; Crown lands, £1,500; 
miscellaneous, £72,689 ; and a decrease in the Customs of £375,641. 

Electoral Statistics. —The total number of registered electors in Great 
Britain, according to a return recently issued, is 1,071,975, of whom 570,461 
belong to counties, and 501,914 to cities and boroughs. The object of the 
return is to show the proportion in which these electors voted at the last 
general election. The number of electors on the registers of contested coun¬ 
ties in England and Wales was 131,970, of whom 95,785 only voted, while a 
very much smaller proportion of the electors voted in cities and boroughs— 
188,276 only out of 330,593. In Scotland the number of electors in con¬ 
tested counties is 7,115, of whom 3,982 voted at the last election. In con¬ 
tested boroughs the total number of electors registered is 4,756, while the 
number of voters was 3,808. 


VARIETIES. 


It is said that a man named Coon has invested 5,000 dollars in what he 
calls a Froganium, in New Jersey, to raise frogs for New York restaurants. 


Osborne, by Her Majesty. She is commanded by Captain Allen Young, and 
has on board an adequate staff of electricians, geographers, geologists’ and 
surveyors, and a marine painter. f 

The Girls’ Laundry and Training Institution for Young Ser- 
vants.— West End House, near Hampstead, is now occupied as an institution, 
the object of which is to receive girls at the age of fifteen and upwards, in 
order to afford them protection, to give them employment, and to prepare 
them for future service. It is important that it should be clearly understood 
that this institution is neither a refuge nor a reformatory; but an industrial 
home, under the protection of which young women may work for their own 
maintenance, instead of encountering the dangers and temptations o£ small 
places at an early age. They are treated in every way as young servants, and 
thus rendered fit to take good situations in gentlemen's families. This 
institution deserves the support of the public in a pre-eminent degree. 

A Knowing Dog.— A shepherd once, to prove the quickness of bis dog, 
which was lying before the fi\’e in the house, said, in a sentence concerning 
something else, “ I’m thinking, sir, the cow is in the potatoes.” Though he 
purposely laid no stress on these words, said them in a quiet, unconcerned tone 
of voice, the dog, who appeared to be asleep, immediately jumped up, and 
scrambled up to the turf roof of the house, from which ho could see the 
potato field. He then, not seeing the cow there, ran and looked into the 
barn where she was, and finding that all was right, came back to the house. 
After a short time the shepherd said the same words again, and the dog 
repeated his look-out; but on the false alarm being a third time given, the 
dog got up, and wagging his tail, looked his master in the face with so 
comical an expression of interrogation, that he could not help laughing aloud 
at him. With a slight growl he laid himself down in his warm corner, with 
an offended air, as if determined not to be made a fool of again. 

Our Sunday.—I completely agree with you that the institution of fixed 
days of rest, even if it had no connection with any religious observance, is a 
most pleasing and truly refreshing idea to every one who has a humane mind 
towards all classes of society. There is nothing more selfish or soulless than 
when the rich and elevated look dowm upon Sundays and holidays with a 
certain contemptuous disgust. The selection of the seventh day is certainly 
the wisest that could have been made. Although it may seem, and to some 
extent may be optional, to shorten or lengthen labour one day, I am convinced 
that six days is just the true measure suitable to men in regard to their 
physical power and perseverance in a nio’. otonous employment. There is 
likewise something humane in this, that the beasts which aid man in his 
labour share in bis rest. To lengthen the time of returning rest beyond 
measure would be as inhuman as foolish. I have had an example of this in 
my experience. When I spent several years in Paris, in the time of the 
Revolution, I saw this institution, despite its divine origin, superseded by the 
dry and ‘ wooden' decimal system. Only the tenth day was what we call 
Sunday, and all customary work continued for nine long days. This being 
evidently too long, Sunday was kept by several, as far as the police laws 
allowed it, and thus again too much idleness was tho result. Thus avc are 
always between two extremes as far as we remove from the common and 
regulated middle path.”— Humboldt's Letters to Varnhagen. 


THE RIDDLER. 


Puzzle.— What word of two syllables in the English language becomes a word of one 
syllable by having two letters added to it ? Cantab. 

enigma. 


'Tis heard in cannon’s deafening roar, 
For cannon’s roar doth make it, 
Whilo many of rank and of renown 
May have refused to take it. 


’Tis met in intercourse with friends. 
In various ways is given, 

And many a pretty maid must own 
Her cheek has felt it even. Jessv, 


charade. 

Oh, love, true love 1 what greater bliss have mortals ever known 
Than that thou hast shed in every grade, from cottage to the tkrono ; 
What happy pairs recall the hours by mem’ry fondly nurst. 

Those hours they met their heart’s dear choice, fondly to do my drst. 

Oh, health, blest health ! forsake us not, for when thy presence fails. 
Despite the aid of wealth or rank the stoutest mortal quails. 

'Tis better far to court thy smiles o’er fields with llowers bedcoken’d, 
Than stay for pelf, in doors each day, like penn’d beasts in my second . 
Oh, Liberty ! Great Britain’s boast, proud charter of our land, 

With fix’d resolve, upholding thee, firm may our freemen stand. 

No despot’s frown o’ershadow;s us—we're free in act or word, 

Nor dread for faith to be immured within a prison’s third. 


Oh, Fame ! thy sons that brightest shone, and earn’d the world’s applause, 
Their life-blood spilt, their mind outpour’d in holy Freedom’s cause; 

Some names there are of heroes brave emblazon'd on thy scroll, 

Who matchless deeds of valour did within Old England’s whole. W. A. E. D. 
Geographical Rebus. —A town in England ; a mpuntain in Switzerland ; a country 
in Wales; a district in Hiudoostan; a river in Germany ; a port in Southern Russia ; 
a cape in Spain ; a town in Karamauia ; and a province in France. The initials form 
the name ©f a county in England, and tho finals what it is noted for manufacturing. 

‘ Moonen. 


arithmetical questions. 


Emigrant Singing Birds. —A number of English singing birds have been 
brought to this colony by the ship Maidstone. Out of 50 thrushes, 35 gold¬ 
finches, 36 larks, and 50 gold fish origiually put on board, only 36 thrushes, 
16 goldfinches, and 8 larks survived the passage.— Melbourne Herald. 

The Great Eastern. —The big ship arrived at New York on Juue 28— 
that is, on the eleventh day after her departure from Southampton. The 
greatest distance which the Great Eastern rail in one day was 333 miles ; the 
shortest was 254 miffis. The greatest speed attained during the voyage was 
144 knots per hour. 

The North Atlantic Telegraph. —The late Arctic cruiser Fox, which 
is employed on survey service in connection with this undertaking, having 
undergone the necessary refitment, was inspected on the 19th of July, off 


1. Arithmetic in Sport. —I am composed of four letters. If we take the entire alphabet, 

A to = 1, B = 2, C =, and so on ; the sum of 2, 3, 4 = 45 ; of my ], 3, 4 = 55 ; of my 
4, 1, 2 = 3S; of my 1, 2, 3 = 51; and the sum and substance of my 1, 2, 3, 4 = the 
place, which my wile and the young ladies are teasing me to visit, for their annual 
mouthful of sea-breeze. . , T. L. 

2. A, B, and G could reap a field in 18 days ; B, G, and D, in 20 days ; G, D, and A, 

in 24 days ; and D, A, and B, in 27 days. In what time would it be reaped by them 
all together, and by each of them separately ? \y. g. 

3. A friend of mine bought a screw-press, warranted to put a pressure of 67,200 lb. 
with a handspike of 4 feet 6 inches in length, four men acting or exerting a power 
equal to 120 lb. upop the handspike. To make sure that lour men would put a 
pressure of 67,200 lb. with a handspike 4 feet 6 inches in length, I measured tho 
pitch of tho screw, which is one inch, and found that a greater power was required. 
What is the additional power—supposing each man to exort a power equal to :;o lb. V 

Petekcaput. 
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rando m rea dings. 

It 1 S quite natural that when woman reigns she should storm—and she 
always docs. 

Why are all games of chess of equal duration ?—Because it always takes 
four knights to play a game. 

An old bachelor says that during leap year the ladies jump at every offer 
of marriage—hence Jtlie term. 

u If you are not careful, wife, I shall lose my temper.”—“ Well, I shall 
not help you to find it if you do.” 

It may fairly be contended that inveterate laziness is the most effective 
labour-saving machine ever invented. 

“Cook, this hoister sauce is quite cold. Missus has sent me down with it, 
and says you must ’eat it directly, and bring it up again.” 

A lady in reply to some guests who praised the mutton on her table, said, 
“ Oh, yes; my husband always buys the best; he is a great epicac .” 

“Dawkter,” said an exquisite, the other day, “ I want you to tell me what 
I can put into my head to make it right.”—“ It wants nothing but brains,” 
said the physician. 

“That baby,” said the delighted mother, “we look upon as the flower of 
the family.” Being a boy, and robed in yellow flannel, she ought to have 
called him the sun flower. 

Student seeking board (being of a pious turn of mind) : I wish a nice, 
quiet room, where I should be uninterrupted in my devotions. Landlady : 
Oh, in that case I always require the price of board in advance. 

“ Faith,” said an Irishman, who could not get into his cabin at Ballingarry, 
his wife having turned the key upon him, “ faith it’s meeself that’s regularly 
locked in.”—“In,” said his companion, 4 ‘in where?” — “Why, in the 
strate.” 

Jerrold was enjoying a drive one day with a jovial spendthrift. “Well* 
Jerrold,” said the driver of a very fine pair of grays, “ what do you think of 
my grays ? ”—“ To tell you the truth,” said Jerrold, “ I was just thinking of 
your duns! ” 

It is a singular fact that a woman cannot look from a precipice of any 
magnitude without becoming instantly dizzy. But what is still more singular, 
the dizziness departs the very moment somebody puts his arm round her waist 
to keep her from falling. Queer, isn’t it ? 

“ Talk of the inferiority of the female mind! ” exclaimed a woman’s right 
orator. “ Why, Mr. President, woman possesses infinitely more of the divine 
afflatus than man; and any one who attempts to get around her in these days 
will have to start very early in the morning.” 

A couple of old topers in some way got into a quarrel, and for some time 
hurled all the approved blackguardism of the pothouse at each other, when 
one of them, determining to extinguish the other immediately, exclaimed, 
“ Go, I have no more to say! I scorn you as I do a glass of water.” 

The following is taken from the report of the proceedings of the Connecticut 
legislature : “ Bill to tax geese and bachelors, taken up. Mr. Harrison was 
opposed to the provision taxing bachelors. There was a tax already laid upon 
a goose ; and any man who had lived twenty-five years without being married 
could be taxed under that section. The bill was postponed.” - 

“When Ike began to learn music,” says Mrs. Partington, of her dutiful 
son, “ I was inflated with the idea that the chapter of genius would mantle 
hi3 brow. The constant screamer was his favourite instrument, and when he 
tuned it, the birds ceased to sing in our garden. Then it was I felt so dilated 
that several times I thought my head was hollow, such a delightful echo was 
there.” 

An old gentleman travelling, in a first class railway carriage with two young 
ladies, evidently sisters, for his companions, the younger, an invalid, soon fell 
asleep, and the old gentleman expressed his regret to see so charming a young 
lady ill in health. “Ah, yes, indeed,” sighed her sister, “ a disease of the 
heart.”—“Dear me,” was the sympathetic response, “at her age! Ossifi¬ 
cation, perhaps ? ”—“ Ossifi—Oh, no ! a lieutenant! ” 

“ Mr. Brags has gone for six months to the Mediterranean for a holiday, 
and his health,” said one Government clerk to another. “He’s a lucky 
fellow. He is called something superintendent of gunpowder stores, but I 
don’t think he ever saw ’em.”—“ Oh, poor fellow!” said the other, “ I know 
why he has been obliged to go on sick leave—I wonder you did not hear the 
report. He’s suffering from an accidental discharge of his duty! ” j 

Josiah Diggs is a most estimable gentleman,. upright, strictly pious, and J 
withal a staunch, thoroughgoing democrat. During the Mexican war he was 
called upon at a regular church meeting to pray, and he closed with this 
addition“ Be with our army in Mexico whether it be right or whether it 
be wrong, bless it! We of the democratic party are charged with making a 
war of conquest, but we believe it to be a war of defence. But we would not 
enter into argument of the subject, and for further particulars would refer to 
the President’s message ! ” 

Dr. Everleigh, who with his family was some years ago at Weymouth, gave 
occasion to old Lee, the last punster of the old school, and the master of 
Baliol College, Oxford, for more than half a century, to make his dying pun. 
Dr. Everleigh had recovered from some consumptive disorders by the use of 
egg diet, and had soon after married. Wetheral, the master of University 
College, went to Dr. Lee, then sick in bed, resolved to discharge a pun which 
he had made. “ Well, sir,” said he, “ Dr. Everleigh has been egged on to 
matrimony.”—“Has he?” said Lee. “ Why then I hope the yoke (yolk) 
will sit easy.” In a few hours afterwards Dr. Lee died. The yoke did sit 
easy on Dr. Everleigh, for he had a most amiable wife. 


We pity tho family that sits down to a broil three times a day. 

Hysterics.—A pleasant sham women indulge in when they desire to carry 
a point, or know of nothing else to do. 

Advice to Creditors.—W hen you cannot collect the money from a 
debtor, don’t forget to “ make a note of it.” 

A New Kind of Bribe.—S ome of the members of the Virginian Legis¬ 
lature, a short time since, were offered, if they would support a eertain rail¬ 
road bill, to have a lot of babies named after them. 

Sea-side Exercise.— Lady: “You seem to be a constant visitor at the 
sea-side, Mr. Lung.” Gentleman : “ Why, ya-as. You see my doctor recom¬ 
mended exercise, and I find that holding my hat when the wind blows is a 
very capital invigorator, if it wasn’t so very fatiguing.” 

A Bapid Journey.—A sailor dropped out of the rigging of a ship of war, 
some fifteen or twenty feet, and fell plump on the first lieutenant. “ Wretch! ” 
said the officer, after he had gathered himself up, “ where did you come from ? ” 
—“ An’ sure I came from the north of Ireland, your honour.” 

The English Tongue.—W hen the Orpheonites were in this country, one 
of them, having received an unintelligible answer to a query, thus expressed 
his disappointments:—“ Ver odd langidge dis Inglis. He say, angering ‘ I 
valk into you! ’ How can he do dat ? Bottel conjeror, he tell me, vulk into 
bottel; but dat was take in—swindle. I can not comprend. He call him 
‘fast fellow,’ who neber in time for keep him promise.” 

A Wonderful Cannon.—A young man fresh from his travels was relating 
to a large company in the parlour of a fashionable hotel the wonders he had 
seen, particularly in Egypt. Among other wonders he had seen a cannon so 
large that when it came on to rain the coach that he was in was driven, 
horses and all, into the muzzle of the gun, to get out of the storm. One of 
his auditors (an old salt, in land toggery) smiled at the story, whereupon our 
traveller, in no very good humour, asked, “ Well, sir, do you doubt my word ? ” 
—“ Oh, no, not at all,” was Jack’s reply, “ it was tlie coincidence that caused 
me to smile. I know you are correct, for it so happened that I was inside of 
the gun in a curricle, and when you drove in at the muzzle I drove out at 
the touch-hole.” 

“The First Word o’ Flytin,” or Dodging.the Doctor.— A niece, 
we believe, of Doctor Chalmers, was visiting at his house. The doctor was 
very punctual as to time for prayers and breakfast—the niece incorrigible. 
Later by a little each day, and all excuses exhausted, she came down one 
morning and met the doctor’s stern look with a very serious face. “ Oh, 
uncle, i have had an awful dream.”—“ Have you ?”—“ I dreamed that you 
jvfcre dead.”—“ Indeed!”—“ Yes; and I saw you laid out in your coffin. It 
was the day of your burial, and the time appointed was twelve o’clock. I 
saw the lid screwed on. It was just past the hour, when a slight sound seemed 
to come from the coffin. We listened, and there was a gentle tapping inside 
upon the lid. We listened closer, and a voice—it was yours, uncle—said, 
‘ It’s chappit twal, and ye’re no liftin’ yet.’ ”— Witness . 

A Polite Judge. —Mr. Justice Graham was the most polite judge that ever 
adorned the bench, and many amusing anecdotes are related of his courteous 
expressions. On one occasion it was said he had hastily sentenced a man 
who had been capitally convicted to transportation, when the clerk of the 
court, in a whisper, set him right. “Oh,” he exclaimed, “prisoner, I beg 
your pardon; come back ; ” and putting on the black cap, courteously apolo¬ 
gised for his mistake, and consigned him to the gallows to be hanged by the 
neck until he was dead. To one found guilty of burglary, or a similar offence, 
he would say, “ My honest friend, you are found guilty of felony, for which it 
is my painful duty,” &c., &c. Among other peculiarities he had a custom of 
repeating the answers made to him, as illustrated in the following dialogue :— 
“My good friend, you are charged with murder; what have you to say 
on the subject ? ”—“ Eh, my lord ? ”—“ Eh, how did it happen ? ”—“ Why, 
my lord, Jem aggravated me, and swore as how he’d knock the breath out of 
my body.”—“ Good ; he’d knock the breath out of your body—and what did 

you reply ? ”—“ Nothing; I floored him.”—“ Good; and then-”—“Why, 

then, my lord, they took him up and found ‘that his head was cut open.”— 
“His head was cut open—good; aud what followed?”—“After that, my 
lord, they gathered him up to take him to the hospital, but he died on the 
road.”—“He died on the road; very good.” This will match the best of 
Lord Cockburn’s stories of Scottish Justices of the Court of Session in his 
entertaining work recently published. 


ROARS FROM THE “BRITISH LION.” 

Why is a cherry-seller like a necromancer?—Because he is a dealer in 
black-hearts. 

Under what officer would an author wish to marshal his pages?—The 
general reader. 

Why are the eyes of a pleased cat like an infant-school ?—Because the 
pupils are very small. 

TheThames in London is so filthy, people must be mad to bathe in it: yet 
in Paris things are not much better, and every one who goes into the river 
there must be positively in Seine. 

Chess.— FooVs-matcd: Married on nothing a-year. 

An Unpardonable Conundrum. —When is a greedy school-boy like a 
sorrowful man ?—When lie’s sick at heart (sick o’ tart). 

Negative of Affirmatives. —If you are asked to take an egg, and say 
you will do so, is that an affirmative or an-egg-ative reply ? 
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